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Col. William Prescott. 


The coming of each Seventeenth of June 
draws fresh pilgrims to Bunker Hill, and there 
are many others who remember the anniversary 
and what it represents, but have never been able 
to visit the scene itself. It is for these readers 
that we print the picture on our front cover: the 
statue of Col. William Prescott, standing just in 
front of the noble granite shaft which crowns 
the hill. 

It was Colonel Prescott who, on the night 
of June 16, 1775, directed the fortifications of 
Breed’s Hill, and in the battle of the next day 
commanded the American troops. His order to 
his men on that occasion—‘‘Wait until you can 
see the whites of their eyes’’—is among the most 
famous of battle-field speeches. It was Colonel 
Prescott’s good generalship and splendid courage 
which made the results of that day what they 
were. 

Colonel Prescott was born in Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1726, and died in Pepperell in 1795. 
William H. Prescott, the historian, was his 
grandson; and those readers who love romance 
may find it in the fact that this grandson of the 
man who commanded the American forces on 
Breed’s Hill on that memorable Seventeenth of 
June married a granddaughter of Captain Linzee 


of the sloop-of-war Falcon, which cannonaded | 


those forces on that same day. 
The statue shown in the picture is the work of 
W. W. Story, and was erected in 1881. 
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Good Uncle ’Lisha. 


How many of us remember the very first day 
in school? Any one who does should sympathize 
with little Sammy who, as Forest and Stream 
tells us, was taken there by his mother at the 
tender age of seven, and placed in a seat, while 
she sat consolingly by to wait until he should be 
“wonted.” But presently, when Sammy’s atten- 
tion was temporarily distracted, she slipped out 
of the door and went hastily homeward. He 
looked up, became aware of his loss, and then, in 
his own turn, made his terrified way out of the 
room, too late to overtake her, but to take refuge 
in Unele ’Lisha’s shoemaker’s shop. The old 
man received him with a serious kindliness, but 
immediately arose, grasped his hand and led him 
away out of the shop. 

They took a roundabout way, as much out of 
sight of the kitchen as possible, till the road was 
reached, and then conversation was resumed. 
“Be you goin’ to take me back there, Uncle 
’Lisha ?’”’ Sammy ventured to ask, in a quavering 
voice. 

“Why, yes, course I be! What would his folks 
say if they knowed he’d run away ?” 

“I'm goin’ to run furder next time, an’ go to 
sea on a ship, same as you told me your brother 
did. You see ’fI don’t!’ said Sammy, desper- 
ately. 

“He'd git awful tired o’ runnin’ so fur,” Uncle 
*Lisha said. 

“Did you use to have to go to school ?’’ Sammy 
asked. 

“Of course! Everybody has to as can, or we 
wouldn’t know no more’n dumb beasts.” 

“They get along jest as well as folks!” 

“They can’t read no good books, nor write no 
letters to one another.’ 

“Did you ever run away, Uncle ’Lisha?” 
Sammy asked, anxiously. 

*“More’n onct! 1 fear I wa’n’t none too good,” 
Uncle ’Lisha confessed. 

“And did you ever get licked ?’’ 

“Never missed on’t. That was the fashion 
them days.’’ 

**You s’pose she’ll lick me?” Sammy managed 
to inquire. 

“I’m afeard she ’most ought to. It’s terrible 
for to cut an’ run, the way you did,’’ said the old 
man, sorrowfully. 

Uncle ’Lisha rapped on the casing of the open 
door. ‘Mornin’, ma’am!” said he. 

Miss Skinner responded rather coldly, glancing 
at his small companion with a tightening of her 
lips. 

“We got took homesick sudden, so we cut 
sticks for home; but we’re ashamed on’t naow, 
an’ begs pardon, ma’am, an’ won’t do so agin.’ 
Uncle ’Lisha pushed Sammy gently before him, 
and made it apparent in pantomime that he did 
not intend the apology to include himself. 

‘““He was a very naughty boy !’’ remarked Miss 
Skinner, severely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Uncle ’Lisha cheerfully ad- 
mitted. “But it’s the fust time we ever went to 
school, an’ everything’s kinder odd an’ mismated, 
which it bein’ the case, an’ our age bein’ only 
seven goin’ on eight, we’re a-hopesin’ you won’t 
pinch our toes too hard a-gittin’ broke in, but 
kinder give the luther a chance to stretch 
gradual.” 

“I was considering his youth,” said Miss 
Skinner, -in a softer tone. ‘‘But at the same 
time, there’d be an end of all discipline if such 
breaking of rules wasn’t punished some.”’ 

“Sartainly, ma’am! We wa’n’t expectin’ not 
to git punished some; but if we could git a 
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| tol’able fit with suthin’ besides whippin’, we’d 
| be turrible obleeged to ye, ma’am.”’ 

“Samuel Timothy,” said she, in a judicial tone, 
after some consideration, “you’ll take your 


spelling-book and stand in the middle of the floor, | ¢ 


| and study your lesson diligently twenty minutes ; 
and you’re to stay in when the boys go out!” 

And so, under the kindly guardianship of 
Uncle ’Lisha, Sammy escaped. 
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In Which State Did He Live? 


There is a good deal of territory in the United 
States that has been transferred from one state 
to another by official changes or readjustments of 
the boundaries. The lines between Massachu- 
setts and the adjoining states, for instance, have 
been changed several times, and within the 
memory of those now living there have been 
times when some people did not know whether 
they lived in Massachusetts or in New Hamp- 
shire, and others whether they lived in Massa- 
chusetts or Rhode Island. This uncertainty was 
due to questions connected with surveys and 
arbitrary lines. 

On the shores of the Missouri River there are 
lands which are occasionally transferred outright 
from Nebraska to Iowa, or the reverse, or from 
Missouri to Kansas, or the reverse. 

Recently a decision of the Missouri court of 
appeals has established a very interesting prin- 
ciple concerning such forcible transfers through 
the violent operations of the changing current of 
the great Missouri River. It is said that, in a 
freshet, the bed of the “Big Muddy” sometimes 
shifts so suddenly that on one occasion a ferry- 
| boat, which had left the Iowa shore and crossed 
| to its usual landing on the Nebraska side, found 
itself, to its great astonishment, still on the lowa 
side, the bed having shifted during the voyage! 
This is a little hard to believe; but the circum- 
stances in the law case of the State of Missouri 
versus Keane are well established. 

A man named Keane built a house near St. 
Joseph, Missouri, where he carried on a business 
which required a license under the laws of Mis- 
souri. The house was on the old, dried-up river- 
bed of the Missouri, a little west of a line drawn 
through the centre of that bed. When the 
boundary between the States of Missouri and 
Kansas was first established, it followed the old 
channel of the river. 

Keane refused to pay the license demanded of 
him by the authorities of Missouri, on the ground 
that his house was in Kansas. He contended 
that the line between the two states was the 
middle of the old river-bed, not the channel of 
the river in the new course which it had adopted. 
The county court decided against him, declaring 
that the whole river-bed now belonged to Mis- 
souri, although one-half of it, and the territory 
beyond, had once belonged to Kansas. 

Keane carried his case to the court of appeals, 
which reversed the decision of the county court. 
The court discharged Keane on the ground that 
his house was in Kansas. And in doing so it 
laid down this principle: 

“Tf there is a gradual change in the course of a 
stream forming the boundary-line between two 
states, the river, as it runs,—that is, the channel 
of the river, as it rans,—will remain the boundary. 
But if there is a sudden avulsion, the river seek- 
ing a new course, and leaving the old bed as dry 
land, as in this case, the new course of the stream 
will not mark the boundary; the boundary will 
remain as it was before the sudden change—that 
is, the middle of the navigable channel as it 
existed just before the sudden shifting of the 
course. ”’ 

The result of this decision, therefore, gives the 
State of Kansas certain outlying territories on the 
easterly side of the Missouri as it runs to-day; 
and in the same way the State of Missouri will 
possess outlying territories on the western or 
Kansas side of the river. And in some cases it 
will be hard to determine which state the land 
belongs to, as it will be difficult to determine 
whether the change of the river’s course was 
gradual or sudden. 
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Edible Coal-Tar. 


An enterprising American, Capt. Joshua 
Slocum, set out alone in a sloop named the 
Spray, to see the world. He tells his adven- 
tures in a delightful book entitled “Sailing Alone 
Around the World.” The following is one of 
the more humorous incidents of his voyage: 

For a long time after I arrived at the Keeling 
Islands, the children regarded the “one-man 
ship’’ with suspicion and fear. A native man 
had been blown away to sea years before, and 
they hinted to one another that he might have 
been changed from black to white and returned 
in the sloop. For some time every movement 
I made was closely watched. 

They were particularly interested in what I 
ate. One day, after I had been “‘boot-topping’’ 
the sloop with a composition of coal-tar and other 
stuff, I sat down to dinner. "When I reached a 
course of bread and blackberry jam, I heard a 
commotion and then a yell and stampede, as the 
children ran away shrieking, “The captain is 
eating coal-tar! The captain is eating coal-tar!’’ 

But they soon found that this same coal-tar 
was very good to eat, and that I had brought a 
quantity of it. I buttered and spread, and they 
devoured, until we were all satisfied. 
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WEDDING INVITATION Y- Special 
Catalogue including Wedding Hints and Etiquette, 
ree. A. N. Webb & Co., Mfg. Stationers, Salem, Mass. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. I make 

a business of supplying private families with good 

honey-producing swarms. 

C.A. Holmes, 263 B St.,8 ville, Mass. 


ROAD MAPS 


of New England, New Jersey and Eastern New York b; 
Districts, 25 cts. and 50 cts. wer yt colored. 
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Better THAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Etc. 
2oz. tube by mail for 5 cents. 


oa 2. CARTER’S INK CO., Boston. 
GET A ROLLED GOLD-PLATED RING 


Set with three Opals for selling 
one dozen Stud buttons at 10c. 
each. nd us 20c. to insure good 
faith, and we will forward you the 
dozen buttons at once. When sold, 
send us $1 and we will mail you the 









beautifulopal ring free. Every bu 
The Art Jewelry bo. Attleboro, Mass. 


Special Offer. 


PHOTO ALBUM, 20c. 


To introduce our new 82-page 
7x10 album for photographs. 
Mountings, rich dark 
Cover in silver and red. We 

will deliver for 20c., post-paid, 

C worth 50c. Examine one. Your 
e money back if you say so. 
SLOYD PAPER CO., Milton, Mass. 
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BOYS! BOYS! NOTICE! 


Our Annual Fireworks Offer. 


Sell a small order of teas, coffees, 
baking powder and extracts, and 
earn your Fireworks for the Fourth. 

Send for Circular with full particu- 
lars in regard to above offer. 
WILDE & WRIGHT, - Natick, Mass. 
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WHAT are you going to do all those idle 

hours at the seashore or in the country ? 
To sit and do nothing grows monotonous. 
Better be interested in something. It’s a good 
time to do fancy work. It’s dainty work and 
very pleasant if you have a 


“Priscilla” si” 
Set. 
This consists of the Priscilla Hoop Holder 
(which clamps on to a chair-arm or edge of 
stand or table) together with our “Expansion” 
Embroidery Hoops in 5, 6, 7, 8-inch sizes, or 
our “‘Special’’ Hoops in 10, 12, 15-inch sizes. 
The Priscilla Hoop Holder fits any hoop. It 
has a Ball and Socket Joint that allows the 
hoop to be set level or at any desired angle. It 
supports the hoop securely and leaves both 
hands free to work with. 
We deliver sets post-paid as follows: 
jal Set with 10-inch Hoop and Holder for $1.25. 
. | Set with 12-inch Hoop and Holder for $1.50. 
No. 2 Set with 15-inch Hoop and Holder for $2.00. 
If you already have hoops, we’ll send post-paid 
the PRISCILLA HOOP HOLDER, 50c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Priscilla Embroidery Sets and Priscilla 
Compound for cleansing Art Embroideries 
are sold by leading Art Stores and Art 
Embroidery Departments everywhere. 


Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 
PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., Hartford, Ct. 
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10,000 Agents Wanted : 


to sell our 


“LITTLE RHODY” 
Electric Bicycle Lamp. 
Weighs 15 ozs. 


Write at once for Circular 
and Special Offer. 


ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I. 


“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected ( 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
Where theCresco 
4 is not kept by deal- 

_/ ers it will be sent, 
, postpaid, for 


$1.00 
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Length. 
“CRESCO” 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Before Making a Fire 


Examine the 
Stove Lining. . 


Chances are, the rea- 
son your stove doesn’t 
bake better is because 
the lining to the fire- 
box is cracked or has 
holes broken through 
it. This allows the 
heat direct access to 
the front oven plates 
and causes the oven 
to bake unevenly. 
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The neglect of stove finings 
all other causes combined. 


ruins more stoves than 
A few cents’ worth of 


Champion Stove Clay 


will mend the break and save you the price of a new 
stove. Try it. It is a combination of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. ix with water and use like 
mortar or cement. 

Any one can use it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers and at hardware and 
general stores. Write us if you can’t get it. 


Don’t neglect the stove lining; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





For a healthful, delightful vacation, one 
never to be forgotten, go to charming, historic 


Nova Scotia 


by the Yarmouth Line’s largest and finest 
steamers. Safest and best. 
FREE Art Catalogue, 100 Mlustrations 
and full information. 
H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, Lewis Wharf, BOSTON. 




















or are you drinking common 
coffee ? Every bean of 


Red Cross Coffee 


passes through our sterilizing process, 
which leaves it a pure coffee. No danger of 
any disease germs lurking in Red Cross 
Coffee. We buy the best coffee beans ob- 
tainable from the world’s best plantations. 
We roast by a new process, an expert 
blends it. Packed in air-tight cans. 
Ordinary methods of advertising are not 
good enough for a coffee like Red Cross; 
that’s why we will send you a large trial 
can absolutely 


FREE 


if you will send us your 
name and address. It 
costs us todo this, but we 
can affordit, because we 
know what the result will 
be. Where Red Cross is 
tried, Red Cross stays. 
The proof of Red Cross 
is in the drinking andthe 
after effects. We will 
abide by your decision. 


WRITE TO-DAY for Trial, Free. 


Sold by leading grocers everywhere. Any 
grocer can get it for you, however. 


C. A. CROSS 6 COMPANY, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
















































o ERE! HERE! 

Stop right there, 

Mr. Blaine! 
Facts is facts, and you 
aint givin’ them to us. 
You can’t state nothin’ 
but what’s so to this ’ere meetin’; not as long’s 
I’m here! Samuel J. Tilden received forty- 
nine thousand, nine hundred and seventeen 
votes in Maine last election day, not ‘a little 
over forty thousand,’ as you say. Stick to 
facts, Mr. Blaine! Stick to facts!” 

The lean, brown, knotty finger of the old 
farmer on the front row of hemlock plank seats 
was shaken slowly and accusingly at the 
magnetic statesman. 

This interruption came in the midst of one 
of Mr. Blaine’s most brilliant speeches to the 
Maine Republicans, who had assembled from 
far and near. But with them had come Hosea 


Marsh, “the old copperhead of Penobscot | 


County,” and he had taken a seat at the very 
front, as usual; Hosea Marsh never took a 
back seat at any political gathering. On such 
occasions he was always well forward, listening 
to every statement with the closest attention ; 
and it was, indeed, an accurate speaker whom 
he could not catch tripping. His memory for 
events, figures and dates was as tenacious as a 
vise. 

Sternly ugly as Cato of old, he sat there that 
day, tanned, gaunt, but massive of frame, clad 
in a long, crumpled, yellowish linen coat and 
discolored straw hat, with heavy number ten 
boots drawn up beneath his great knobbed 
knees, and with his gray eyes fixed uncom- 
promisingly on the eloquent speaker. 

It was he who had interrupted Mr. Blaine— 
interrupted in that peculiarly rasping voice, 
familiar to every man in the county; a voice 
which always commanded attention, wherever 
raised, and which would, people said, drown 
out a mill-saw, or stop a runaway horse. 

It stopped Mr. Blaine and—what few had 
ever seen in Maine—it disconcerted him. Not 
for long, however. With one of his most genial 
smiles, the future Secretary of State thanked 
his interlocutor. 

“TI am always glad to be set right, if I am in 
error,” he added. ‘But in this case, I probably 
am correct in conjecturing that our friend on 
the front seat obtained his figures from the 
always veracious columns of the Eastern 
Argus!”’—a joke so keenly appreciated by this 
down-east audience that applause and a roar 
of laughter closed the incident. For, disdainful 
of the retort, the sturdy old copperhead looked 
the jester unsmilingly in the face and made no 
reply. 

The speech was nearing its triumphant 
climax, and the rapt faces of the audience were 
turned in something like hero-worship on the 
“plumed knight,” when again that arresting, 
raucous voice cut in: 

“Here! Here! Not so fast! Hold on a 
minute! Maine give ’Ratio Seymour forty-two | 
thousand three hundred and ninety-six good | 
straight Democratic votes, not —”’ 

Before he could finish his ill-timed correction, 
a tornado of hisses and hoots drowned his 
words. “Put him out! Put him out! What | 
are you forcing yourself in here for? This is | 
not your stripe of a meeting!” 

Some of the rougher element in the gathering 
pushed forward to eject him. Uproar burst 
forth on all sides. But Mr. Blaine had stepped | 
forward to the very edge of the platform. His | 
hand was raised in protest. His clear voice 
made itself heard. 

“No violence'” he exclaimed. “This man 
's an American citizen. He has just as good a 
right to his opinions as you or I. Never molest 
4a man because he does not think as we do. 
And I repeat, that I thank any fellow-citizen, 
Republican or Democrat, who sets me right 
when I make a mistake, or even when—as in 
this case—he honestly thinks that I make a | 
mistake, when I have not.” 

These frank words breathed a spirit of fair | 
play that appealed instantly to the entire 
assembly. Mr. Blaine’s magnanimity was felt, 
and a ripple of hand-clapping began and 
increased, ending in a roar of cheers—at which 
Hosea Marsh, who had sat grim as the Sphinx 





| through it all, turned his 
head slowly and surveyed 
the shouting crowd with 
a sardonic smile. 


He had faced many a 
storm of this sort ; in fact, 
he enjoyed doing so. He 
believed that the majority 
which had so long ruled 
his native state was a 
pack of fools, deluded 
by wily politicians. Mr. 
Blaine, especially, was 
| the subject of his sarcasm. 
He looked upon what the 
speaker had just said as 
so much claptrap, to win 
| applause and cover up his 
own deficiencies. For 
his oratory Hosea Marsh 
had nothing but jeers. 

To the hundreds of 
inimical eyes riveted on 
him, the old man returned 
the imperturbable stare 
of genuine contempt. 

One face only, and that 
far back in the rear of the 
throng, pierced through 
the strong armor of his 
scorn. It was the face 
of a boy hardly more than 
| eighteen years of age, 
| with a tanned skin, broad 
across the brows, a firm 
mouth and cool gray eyes ; 
a large, strong boy, sur- 
prisingly like what he 
had been himself forty 
years before. The boy 
had risen, as if to come 
forward, but a dark flush 
suffused his face. 

The old Democrat 
turned his eyes slowly 
|toward the platform 
| again. “Newt’s ashamed 
| of me,” he thought. “‘But 
he was up and coming. 
He would have fought 
fem if they’d touched 
me.” Hosea heard what 
followed with less critical 
attention. Newton’s face, 
seen for an instant amidst 
that sea of hostile visages, 
had filled him with 
a foreboding thoughtful- 
ness. As much as was 








fond of that boy, his youngest. His three older 
sons had run away and left him before they 
were twenty-one. 

“Turned ’Publicans,” as he expressed it to a 
crony. “All but Newt. Newt won’t.” 

But now, as he sat there, looking Mr. Blaine 
in the face, something said to him, “Newt will.’ 
The deep furrows of his countenance stirred 
suddenly. It came over him how much he 
wished his youngest boy to stay on the farm— 
the best farm in town. 

“But not if he turns ’Publican,” he said to 
himself, and set his jaws hard. “Not if he 
turns ’Publican. He can go with the rest of 
’em!’’ But his old heart ached, quite the same. 

Hosea Marsh and Newton drove homeward 
together after the ratification meeting; they 
had come together. The August afternoon 
was waning. There were eight miles to go 
and farm chores to do; but the fat, strong 
Norman horse took his own time on the road. 
Nothing was said for a mile or two. 

“That Jim Blaine’s a shiner! He’s a slip- 
pery Dick!” growled the old man, at length, 
with a side glance at Newton. “But I tripped 
him. I made him back water.” 

Newton did not reply. The horse jogged on. 

“And to hear the folks clap and yell and 
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hurrah for him—it makes me sick!” the | 
old man resumed, after a time. “Nota 
grain of sense, not an hour of honest 
government for twenty year! But still | 
it goes on. Same frothy talk! Same | 
yellin’ and cheerin’ over it! The folks 





“HERE! HERE! STOP RIGHT THERE. MR. BLAINE! ” 


possible for one of his hard nature, he was|o’ this state are a pack o’ fools, Newt!” 


Newton did not answer. 

“But they can’t fool me!” exclaimed old 
Hosea. “Jim Blaine can’t pull the wool over 
my eyes with his fine talk—and I hope he can’t 
pull it over yours, Newt.” Hegave an uneasy 
sidewise glance at his boy. 

“Hey!” he continued, irritably, after a 
moment’s silence. “‘What’s the matter with 
ye? Lost your tongue, Newt? Or be ye 
goin’ to turn ’Publican and sneak off ’tween 
days, as ’Rashe and Rob and Wash did?” 

The boy had hoped to avoid a discussion. 
“No, I’m not going to sneak off,’’ he replied. 
“I’m not one and twenty yet,’’ he added. “I 
don’t know yet how I shall vote.” 

“Tf you ever vote for Jim Blaine,’’ said 
Hosea Marsh, bringing the butt of the whip 
down hard on the wagon-bottom to emphasize 
his words, “‘you can foller Rob and Wash—and 
the sooner the better !’’ 

“When I am twenty-one I shall vote the way 
I think I ought to vote,” answered Newton, 
slowly, but resolutely. “And I don’t know 
yet whether it will be the way you want me to 
vote or not,’’ he added, after a slight pause. 

Old Hosea vented a snort of impatience. | 
The horse jogged on. 

“T have heard the way you talk of things, 





father, for a long time,’’ Newton began again, 
after half a mile or more. “I don’t always 
agree with you. You call everybody who 
differs from you a fool or a rascal. I don’t 
think so. I like Mr. Blaine. I like what he 
says of America and Americans. He says that 
the educated young men of this 
country should go out in the 
world and carry invention, 
commerce and civil liberty 
with them to every continent. 
I believe that. I should like to 
be one of those who do that.’’ 

His father gave the horse a 
savage cut with the whip, and 
for a few hundred yards they 
bowled along at a trot, when 
again the pace of the fat, lazy 
Norman subsided to a walk, 
and for two miles not another 
word was spoken. 

Hosea Marsh was pondering, 
angrily, what Newton had 
said. “Oh, yes, he will go, 
just as the other boys did!” 
he said to himself, bitterly. “I 
shall be left alone. Wal, let 
him go. I’d a sight ruther 
he would, than stay and turn 
’Publican under my nose.’’ 

Newton, too, was pondering. 
“If I try to stay at home, 
father and I will differ on poli- 
tics,” he thdught. “He will 
be giving it to me hot and 
heavy all the time. He’s one 
of the kind that wouldn’t let 
a man live who differs from 
him. I had better strike out 
for myself, and, as he says, the 
sooner the better.’ 

His thoughts then reverted 
to the speech to which he had 
listened so recently, and to 
what Mr. Blaine had said of 
Americans carrying invention 
and industry to every quarter 

of the world. His heart 
throbbed faster. It 
seemed to him that he 
could do that. 

“Father,” he said at 
length, “I have got two 
years and a half more to 
work for you before I’m 
one and twenty. But if 
you'll say square with 
me, I will give you that 
land warrant.’’ 

That land warrant 
had been given as a 
government bounty to 
Newton’s uncle, New- 
ton Marsh, a soldier in 
the Mexican War. It 
called for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land 
in Minnesota. Uncle 

67 Newton Marsh’s widow, 
7 Aunt Emma, at her 
te death a few years pre- 
viously, had willed the 
warrant to Newton. Its 
value was indefinite; 
but Hosea Marsh, who had attended to paying 
the taxes on it for Aunt Emma, knew more 
about it than any one else. 

The old man made no reply at first to 
Newton’s proposal, but there was a transient 
gleam in his deep-set eyes. At length, just as 
the fat, slow horse was turning in at the thrifty 
farmhouse, he said, “I'll do it, Newt!’’ 

For he thought, “Newt will go, anyway. 
He wouldn’t be worth much more to me if I 
held onto him ; and that land’s worth a thousand 
dollars.” 

About a month later any one knowing 
Newton Marsh might have seen him standing 
on Boylston Street, in Boston, opposite the 
Rogers Building of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, surveying that structure with a 
troubled eye and a preoccupied air. Nobody 
knew him in Boston. He had walked into the 
city that morning from a small milk farm that 
his older brother, Robert Marsh, who had left 
home six years previously, conducted in a 
suburb. This brother drove a milk-wagon into 
the city every morning at four o’clock, to supply 
his customers. 

Robert had expressed little joy when Newton 
came to his place, but allowed him to occupy 








| a room, seven feet by nine, over the hay barn 


on condition that he would get up at half past 
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Newton had been there a week; and that morn- 
ing Robert had made him another offer, namely, 
that if he would milk four cows, morning and 
evening, by the year, he would allow him four 


quarts of milk a day, and the loft room to sleep 


in. 
he pleased; it was all that he would have on 
which to subsist. 

It was on the strength of nothing firmer than 
this meagre provision for subsistence that Newton 
now stood looking at the Institute buildings, as 
the repository of the industrial education which 
he coveted. At length, with many misgivings, 
he ventured to ascend the long flight of steps, 
and after a period of painful hesitation, to inquire 
for the professor of mechanical engineering. He 
was sent to Professor V.,a thin man of some- 
what austere appearance. In reply to Newton’s 
embarrassed inquiry if it were possible for a 
young man without means to learn anything of 
mechanical engineering, the professor said : “I do 
not think so. There are scholarships to be had 
here under certain conditions, but you must be 
very well versed to get them.”’ 

“T did not expect to be a regular student in the 
course,’’ Newton explained, ‘‘or to have instruc- 
tion given me. But isn’t there something in the 
way of work about the building that I could do 
and have a chance to see how the students are 
taught? I could sweep the rooms, clean black- 
boards, fetch and carry things from the workshop, 
and do errands quick.’ 

Professor V. laughed shortly, then turned and 
looked Newton over curiously. ‘‘Such a boy 
might be handy,” he said. “And you require 
no pay for such services, save merely to look on 

. when not kept busy ?” 

“That is all I ask,” said Newton. 

The professor laughed again. “It looks a little 
as if you meant, somehow, to steal an education,” 
was his comment. 

“No, sir,” replied Newton. 
for what I get here.”’ 

Professor V . turned away to look into a cabinet 
of apparatus. Newton stood waiting for his 
next remark. 

“T never took # helper on such terms,’ the 
professor said at length. “What is your name, 
and where do you hail from? Have you any 
character references ?’’ 

Newton gave a brief account of himself. 

“Well, young man, you may come here to- 
morrow at nine, if you see fit,’’ said the professor 
at last. “But I make no promises. It is the 
beginning of the term, and there are a good many 
chores that you might make yourself useful in 
doing. If we found you really useful, you might 
Stay.”’ 

Sueh was Newton Marsh’s entrance examina- 
tion. He presented himself the next day, and soon 
found that, as a sort of nimble janitor to fetch, 
carry and pick up things about the building and 
workshops, he could find enough to occupy him 
for eight hours each day. In fact, as it turned 
out, the Institute had driven nearly as hard a 
bargain with him as had his brother; and during 
the four years that followed, Newton could feel 
that he was “beholden’’ to no one, either for 
what he lived on or for what he learned. 


“T wish to work 


During all that time his diet consisted mainly | able to buy in Socorro, 
As a rule, he drank two |to which point his 
quarts of milk a day and sold the rest, buying | goods had been sent, 


_of bread and milk. 


Newton could drink his milk or sell it, as | 
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three every morning and help milk the cows. | remarkably good substitute for one. It was the | means of connecting him with a celebrated engi- | toward the mirage-distorted figures and the thin 
| simple, plain truth concerning Newton Marsh, | neering enterprise of which something may be | wreaths of smoke which curled over them. 


and very soon after he left Boston it was the 


| related hereafter. 





T is something over twenty years 
| since I accompanied the small 
military expedition under Lieut. 
Isaac Murphy, which went from the 
Rio Grande westward to establish a 
new post in Arizona. Several “‘tender- 
foots,” bent upon prospect and dis- 
covery, were allowed to travel with 
the command over a route beset with 
danger from attack by hostile Comanches 
and Apaches, and although the lieuten- 
ant did not admit it, I think he was not 
altogether displeased by the addition 
to his fighting power of the half a dozen 
well-armed, well-mounted and well- 
provisioned civilians. 

But at Socorro we e 
were joined by an 
individual, a fresh ar- 
rival from the North, 
who attached himself 


to the expedition with- 
out so much as, “By 
your leave, gentle- 
men.” A tall, un- 
gainly, cadaverous 
and solemn person he 
was, his age guessa- 
ble at anywhere be- 
tween thirty and fifty. 
He was cross-eyed, 
and so near -sighted 
that he wore cum- 
brous, large- bowed 
spectacles to correct 
his vision. He had 
the thin cheeks and 
hacking cough of a 
consumptive. More- 
over, he had no riding 
animal, and the two 
burros he had been 
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bread, and once in a great while a beefsteak, | were so heavily laden 
with the twelve cents. He drank neither tea nor | with his trappings that they looked dejected. | and fired into the screeching, clattering mob, 


coffee. His diet would be thought by many to 


“See here, Mr. Man,” said Lieutenant Murphy, 



























““YELLING AND WHOOPING LIKE 
ANY CRAZY TROOPER OF 


professor afforded unlimited 
amusement. His ungainly 
figure and lantern jaws, 
his “buttermilk eye’ and 
‘**double- back -action eye- 
gear,”’ his air of intent gravity 


when packing, unpacking, or | 


cooking his meals, his big 


gun-case, which measured the length of 


a burro and whacked its patient bearer, 
now and then, upon the jaw, his care- 


his general owlishness, all furnished no 
end of fun to the cavalrymen. 

It was inevitable that the man should 
overhear some of the passing gibes anent 
his uncommonness, but he continued to 
mind his own business with great 
gravity, and gave no sign. 

When we had fairly entered the 
Tularosa range, the professor was 
ordered to march with the command. 
He followed at his own distance, as 
before, and showed a better color and 
less frequent cough. As a walker, he 
might have been forever 
celebrated among us, had he 
not been destined to attain 
celebrity of another sort 
when we stepped into 
a Jicarrilla trap 
upon the Mesa de 
los Labos. 

After ten days 
of marching, we 
filed out of a tor- 
tuous cafion, one 
hot morning, upon 
the high plain, and 
having by some 
chance taken the 
lesser of two trails where cafion and 
road forked, we found that we had 
escaped annihilation in a huge ditch 
only to meet a fieree Apache rush 
upon the mesa. Wild riders seemed 
to emerge—one hundred, two hun- 
dred—out of nowhere, suddenly 
“materializing’”’ out of a shimmering 
mist of heat radiation, and they were 
upon us before we could form for 
defence. No ear in that tremendous 
din could hear Murphy’s roars of 
command. 

It was save himself who can, 
except that no man thought of flight. 
Each trooper and civilian got behind 
horse, mule or wagon, drew his Colt 


WAS Gore, 





which charged home upon us in the characteristic 


be very simple and monotonous; yet the result | as we broke camp,,“‘you can’t travel with this | Apache rush. 
of it physically, in four years, was a young man | outfit. You're physically unfit for the trip, and 
as strong, athletic and with as clear a complexion | my two wagons are loaded to the limit.” 


as could be seen on the streets of Boston. 


“No trouble to you, I trust, sir, h-m-m,” said 


It was a thrilling, savage moment. Clouds of 
horsemen hurled themselves at us with deafening 
| yells, discharging a rain of feathered shafts, and 


On some days he earned an additional fifty | the stranger, who had already been dubbed “the | lunging fiercely at horse and man with their long 
cents, by driving his brother’s milk-cart to the | professor.” “No real disability, sir, h-m-m; just | lances. And they rode down and over and 
city at four in the morning and returning at eight. a touch of bronchorrhcea, h-m-m; find this dry | through our thin line, a veritable besom of 
Such occasional earnings sufficed to pay for his | atmosphere a great help, sir.” He spoke in a | destruction. 


clothing. 


calm, decisive tone, but coughed at every other 


When this whirlwind of savagery had howled 


As to what he learned at the Institute, it is | word, “T’ll come on in your rear, sir; can’t ride| over us and the dust of it had lifted some- 
surprising how much one who is really eager for in saddle on account of gastritis, h-m-m—just a| what, we took account of our casualties. Of | unlimbered “too much big gun” for them. (f 


knowledge may acquire merely by being in and 
about recitation-rooms where lectures are given 
and lessons recited. He borrowed books from 
friends and from the public library, and bought 
afew. He also had access to all the workshops, 
saw most of the processes of the mechanical arts, 
and heard them explained. 

After a few months, too, he found himself 
gradually becoming something of a favorite with 
the austere professor of civil engineering, whom 
he served as assistant. Thereafter, many hints 
and useful bits of information came to him from 
this good friend. Consequently, Newton Marsh’s 
four years’ sojourn at the Institute was much 
more valuable than that of many a student in 
regular standing, and is best summarized in the 
remarkable certificate which Professor V. gave 
him at parting. 


| 


On a blank diploma form of the school, the | 


professor wrote the following characteristic doc- 
ument, to which he affixed his signature: 

“This paper is not a Diploma of the Institute 
of Technology. Nor is the holder of it, Newton 
Marsh, a graduate of this industrial school. He 
has been my personal assistant for four years, 
however; and there is not a member of the 
graduating class of this year and date whom I 
would rather put in charge of machines, or to 
whom I would rather entrust common engineer- 
ing operations. He is able, prompt and honorable. 
Whoever employs him will make no mistake.” 


touch, sir.” 


| twenty-eight fighting men we had eighteen left 


fully-guarded and never-opened packs, | 
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| Presently he spoke. 
“Lieutenant, do you think—h-m-m—they’!! 
| come on again ?’” 

| *Sure!’’ said Murphy. 

“Then,” said the professor, calmly, “then, 
lieutenant, we must, h-m-m, must drive ’em off !”’ 

| Immediately he began to unpack his big gun- 
| case. He worked deftly, taking from its lone 
'ecover and unwinding a swaddled Creedmoo: 
rifle of great power and range. This ponderous 
| weapon, the barrel of which had been specially 
made to the professor’s order, as I learned later 
must have weighed fifteen or sixteen pounds. 
To it had been fitted a beautiful full-length 
telescope sight, with set screws for regulating the 
elevation and windage. 

A laugh broke out among the troopers, who 
were unable to resist the humor of the situation 
Murphy grinned, but looked at the polished and 
costly target gun with a degree of respect. 

“So you’d like to try a shot,” said the lieuten 
jant. “Well, I guess it won’t do any harm.” 

*T must rest upon a wagon, lieutenant, h-mn-1 
| You’ll have the mules removed, to give steaci- 
ness.”’ 

He spoke authoritatively, and Murphy hesi- 
tated for an instant; then, with a quizzical look 
he gave the requisite order. Soon the cover o 
the unhitched wagon had been lifted, and th: 
professor stood upon a feed-box, with his big gun 
resting well across some piled-up sacks of corn 
He busied himself at once in making a carefu! 
estimate of the distance, in adjusting the set screws 
of the telescope, and in taking the gage of a 

slightly adverse breeze. 

Never shall I forget the derisive faces of 
Murphy’s men, or the half-excited, half-depre- 
catory flush upon the lieutenant’s face as he 
stood with levelled field-glass, to note where th« 
first shot should strike. In the heat mirage the 
figures of the Apache horsemen were so distorted 
‘and magnified that although nearly a mile distant, 
they were fair marks to the nakedeye. Grouped, 
however, they made a great blurred patch upon 
the horizon. 

Two minutes passed, and still the professor 
was busy with delicate adjustments; but then 
he got to work, and presently the roar of the 
Creedmoor burst forth. Some seconds of silence 
followed, then Murphy slapped his thigh with a 
whoop of triumph. 

“You got him, by George, you got him!” he 
cried. 

There were exclamations of incredulity from 
the troopers. 

“No,” said the professor, still peering calmly 
through his telescope, “only the pony, h-m-m; 
the man has arisen.” 

Murphy sprang upon a “‘freighter,”’ and again 
levelled his glass. His comments betrayed un- 
wonted excitement. 

“Right you are!” he declared. “The beggar’s 
up and shifting. Say, they think it was an 
| aceident! They’re spreading —think we can’t 

do it again. Now, then, professor, see that 
| fellow at the right of the big greasewoods? Big 
| chief, big medicine, togged and painted to kill. 
| Now, then, if you —” 
| The crack of the target gun interrupted, and 
| four seconds later Murphy threw up his hat and 
fell off the freighter, yelling and whooping like any 
crazy trooper of the line. He did not cheer alone. 
| Almost every man of us had seen an Indian ~ 
bowled out of his saddle at nearly two thousand 
yards. 

Bang! bang! bang! went the professor’s gun 
as rapidly now as he could bring the cross-hairs 
of his telescope to bear, and the cloud of Apaches 
fled as if a thousand troopers were upon their 

| heels. They were out of sight in no time, and 
| the professor slid off his perch, coolly wiping his 
| rifle, while an excited and elated crowd cheered 
him to the echo. 

That was the last of the Jicarrillas. 


} 


We had 


| course the command and its officers warmed to 


“Good gracious!” muttered Murphy. “Bron-| uninjured. Three were killed outright and three | the professor; yet when he parted company from 


chitis, gastritis, cross-eyes, false teeth and afoot! 
Well, sir,’ he added, in a louder tone, for the 
man was apparently somewhat deaf, “I suppose 
we must leave a trail behind us.” 

The tall stranger bowed gravely and went 
on with packing his burros, a task which he 
accomplished with surprising neatness and speed. 
When we moved away from Socorro, he fell 
respectfully in behind our six-mule freight- 
wagons, and he came on at an unwearied swing 
for the twenty-four-mile stretch which brought 
us to our first water-hole, and coolly camped 
within our picket-lines. 

“We'll lose him to-morrow,’’ said Murphy to 
his mess. ‘“Cacti!’’ and he chuckled contentedly. 

Our trail the next day led over a high mesa 
carpeted with prickly-pear, a matting of thorns 
so dense that the passing of half a dozen “‘freight- 
ers” could have offered no protection to feet less 
well-shod than those of a mule. Yet the pro- 
fessor plodded undauntedly across this stretch, 
and much to our astonishment, came into camp 
at night without limping. 

Our surprise gave place to a degree of respect 


| disabled. Nine horses and mules had been killed 
| or crippled. 
The faces of the living were grave enough, and 


| filled with greater foreboding when it became | 
| apparent that the Apaches had not met with | 
| severe repulse. They had carried off their dead, | 


|and were drawn up upon a ridge marked by 
| clumps of greasewood, a mile or so in our 
advance. In five minutes three thin columns of 
| Smoke arose among them, and we knew they were 
| Signalling for the approach of another band. 

To go back into the cafions meant certain 
destruction ; to go forward seemed equally peril- 
|ous. But Murphy was a fighter; he feared the 
moral effect of entrenchment, and so began to 
put things in fighting order for advance. 

Four men were lowering the dead into a shallow 


pit, when the professor came up out of the cafon | 


in our rear. We had-reckoned him with the lost, 
but somehow the Apaches had missed him. He 
came among us with looks of concern. 

“Why, why, men, this is—h-m-m—most unfor- 
tunate!’”’ he said. His face betrayed sorrowful 
emotion as the dead were covered and a salute 


us in the friendly land of the Zuiis, we neither 
knew his name nor had we learned anything of 
his antecedents. 





«+ 
+r 


Made a Substitute. 


N Mrs. Catherwood’s sketch, “A Britis! 
| Islander,” the principal character is an ene !- 
getic Englishwoman, born in South Afric, 
married toan American army surgeon, and livii 
at the time of the story at the Mackinac | 
The narrative is set down by Mrs. Catherw« 
exactly as it was told to her by the isis 
chronicler. It contains, among other amus'’ 
things, an account of an invention made by ! 
extraordinary Mrs. Gunning. 
“Mackinac cows tinkled their bells in «\ 
| thicket. But Mrs. Gunning’s pets were brov'- 
in morning and afternoon to clean, well-lis!: 
stalls. There they stood in a row, sleek «> 
they had been curried,—and I have heard ° 
| she did curry them herself,—all switching nat 
| tails except one; and as sure as you live ' 


l 


when we noted that the professor wore wooden | fired. Then he donned his hat and inquired | cow had a false tail that Mrs. Gunning had 1 


shoes lined with chamois-skin. He certainly had | after the enemy, of whose din his deaf ears had | for her. 


proved himself an experienced traveller, and now 
his cheeks were showing sunburn, and his cough 


| seemed less incessant. 


| heard nothing. The Indians upon the ridge were 
| pointed out to him. 
The professor straightened his lank figure, 


She took hold of it and showed it to 

“**Spotty was a fine cow, but by some acci’ 
she had lost her tail, and I got her cheape! 
| that account,’ says Mrs. Gunning. ‘You 


Although not a diploma, this voucher proveda! To the ruder jokers of the command the! adjusted his spectacles and gazed intently | know how distressing it was to see her switch: 
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. stamp. So I made her a tail of whalebone | who would care for Spotty? Since I have sup-| her mother replied, confusedly. “I haven’t heard 
plied her deficiency; however, and know that the 
supply can be constantly renewed, my mind is 
easy about her. If you ever have to knit a cow’s 
tail, remember the foundations are whalebone 
and india-rubber ; and I would advise you to use 
the coarsest yarn you can find for the brush.’ ”’ 


and india-rubber and yarn. I knit it myself. 
“‘T am aware,’ says she, ‘that the expedient | 
was never hit upon before. But Spotty’s brush | 
a great suecess. It used to make me unhappy 
(o think of leaving this post. All the other cows 
might find good homes with new owners; but 
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‘© T seems strange I have never been a victim 
| of nervous prostration,” remarked Judge 


| down to china-painting in a tiny studio, thinking 
| how pleasant a summer visit could have been 


Corwin’s wife, as she sat before her little | made for Dot, who liked even sophomores. She 


rosewood dressing-table, twisting her hair into 
high, massive coils. She spoke in her usual 
carefully calm tones, but she pushed the hair- 
pins through the coils with fierce thrusts. Her 


| brought out her friend’s photograph and stood it 
| against a pansy cream-jug. 

| Dot Miner’s brunette face was not so pleasing 
| as Blandy Corwin’s, although Blandy deemed it 


from Helen in years. I —” 

“Mamma,’’ Blandy broke in sternly, “I 
mustn’t find fault with you, of course—you’re 
my mother; but I hope you realize how you’ve 
complicated matters for Dot and me. I don't 
wonder she wouldn’t come here. I see it all; 
she didn’t want to explain and hurt my feelings. 

'I’d have refused, too, if you were poor and a 
widow, and her mother lived in a big house and 
had snubbed you!” 

“*T have never snubbed her,’’ said Blandy’s 
mother; and she lifted her eyes with the quiet, 
level gaze that somehow kept her children re- 
spectful. A breathless silence hovered above 

| the tea-table. 

| “I suppose her mother sent her to Palatine as 
| you did me, for the sake of old times,’ the 
| daughter quavered, “‘and I guess our friendship 
must have been inherited, for it was love at first 
sight. When did you see Mrs. Miner last?’ 
| she demanded, anxiously, using her hat as a fan. 
“Tf you don’t mind telling,’ she added, with a 
timid second thought. 

“The last time I saw her,’ Judge Corwin’s 
wife began vaguely, feeling more uncomfortable 
than she would have cared to admit, “I didn’t 
| see her, finally. She came to her aunt’s just 
| before their old home was broken up. It was 
| when the boys were small; she was in town the 
| week little Charley had an attack of gastric fever 


younger daughter, Blandy, just arrived from the prettiest in the world; but it was pensive | and we all thought he’d die. Before I could get 


the Palatine Academy for the summer vacation, 
stood and watched her. The gas-jets beside the 


|and sweet and plump, if somewhat haughty, 
| and to-night the large eyes of the picture looked 


dressing-table flared and hummed; the large | straight at the troubled friend who challenged 


south room was uncomfortably warm. 

“Here I have this Mission Bazaar flower- 
booth on my hands,—I suppose the carriage is 
waiting now,—and the luncheon for Estelle 


them thus, shaking her finger reprovingly: 

“T’m going to begin to think some pretty mean 
thoughts about you, Dot—I am. You said, 
‘Love and trust me.’ Love you—yes, I do; but 


over to call on her she had had to hurry home. 
I’mas fond of Helen Dusenberry—Helen Miner— 
as I ever was. I’m just as fond of her to-day as 
| you are of Dot.” 

| Blandy suddenly turned away and dashed 
| up-stairs. 

| **The very idea!’’ she thought. 


| 


“Tmagine me 
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hopefully, as she bowed to the last guest, “even 
now I can make it right. But no, it’s too late 
now—I’m sure it is—so many years between 
I don’t blame her daughter.’’ 

Dot Miner read Blandy’s note the next morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table. She crushed it into 
her belt, blushing, but she was not quite quick 
enough to escape the eyes of her mother, who 
had nobody to look at but Dot. 

“‘A letter from Blandy,” the girl explained, 
shortly, and then she burned her tongue with 
hot coffee. 

A soft flush crept into Helen Dusenberry- 
Miner’s cheeks. “‘Ilow are they all?” she 
asked, gently. 

“Pretty well, I guess. Mother, dear,’ Dot 
ended, quickly, “I shouldn’t think you’d always 
ask. It seems so strange to me that you still 
feel such an interest in Mrs. Corwin.” 

Mrs. Miner laid down her fork and stared. 

“Why shouldn’t I feel an interest in Mrs. 
Corwin?” 

“I've read somewhere,” Dot replied, with as 
impressive an air as possible, “that ‘a friend who 
ceases to be a friend never was a friend.’ And 
if Blandy had dropped me the way —”’ 

“Dropped me!” responded Mrs. Miner, 
scornfully. “A friend who doubts a friend’s 
friendliness isn’t a friend. You don’t under- 
stand friendship ; it’s too sweet, too sacred to—”’ 
Her voice faltered. ‘‘I believe Lizzie Corwin is 
just as fond of me to-day as she ever was; I 
believe she’s as fond of me as you are of Blandy. 
Her hands are crowded full; we’re women now, 
with duties and sorrows; we couldn’t be girls 
forever.” 

Dot was silenced for once, and abashed, if not 
permanently convinced. She felt sure that the 
moment was not a good one in which to confess 


to-morrow, and the boys’ Country Club reception | why trust? I declare, I believe you’re spiting me | letting Dot come to tewn unnoticed, simply | to her mother regarding Blandy’s four invita- 


the day after; and about two minutes ago your 


because my dear, good father 


father remembered to tell me that he’s invited a | happens to be rich! Perhaps 


lot of his college friends here to-night to spend 
the evening. Men abhor flimsy edibles, yet the 
caterer telephones he’s too busy to send up 


anything but cakes and ices. It's mortifying! | somebody else, dynamited. 


Then your Aunt Susie’s family from the West 
will have to be asked to come by Friday at the 
latest, and the new cook is nearly frantic with 
toothache. Yes, Estelle, I’m hurrying. Oh, 
dear, there’s the door-bell !’’ 

Blandy’s mind was occupied with her own | 
affairs. 

“We all have our trials,” she said, gravely. | 

Her mother darted an amazed glance sidewise. 
The four sons, reserved and apparently indiffer- | 
ent, resembled problems that grew more complex | 
every year, although their father professed to 
understand them; Estelle was wilful and slightly 


vain; but Blandy had always been the one to say | risks. Well, stay at home, 


something unexpected. The older girl hurried 
past the door and rushed down-stairs with a | 


whir of silk and muslin. Blandy crept out and | ville soon,’ for I never, never 


peeped over the banister. 

Estelle was greeting.a few of the judge’s 
guests, shaking hands cordially all round, in place 
of her mother. Blandy felt sorry that she had 
mentally criticised her sister for having recently | 
become “more dressy than brainy,’”’ when she 
heard her asking a deaf, elderly gentleman if the | 
foreign mud-cure had helped his rheumatism. 

“Estelle’s what they call a ‘society girl,’’’ she 
remembered. ‘She knows how to make herself 
agreeable, even when she doesn’t feel particularly 
so. She’s rather graceful, too, and pretty, but 
not so pretty as Dot Miner.’ Then she sighed. 
Dot Miner was the uppermost of Blandy’s 
“trials.” Presently the younger daughter walked 
back into her mother’s room. She herself cared 
nothing for society, but she cared very much 
indeed for Dot. 

As she helped Mrs. Corwin into a fluffy wrap, 
she said, with an almost mournful cadence, 
“Mamma, Dot Miner has refused for the fourth 
time my invitation to visit us. I hope cireum- 
Stances will some time allow me to talk with you 
about it. She and her mother have moved East 
now, and live less than forty miles away—in 
Wherryville.” Blandy followed to the lower 
landing, still talking, although she knew the 
tired mother heard only the smallest part of what 
was being said. “There isn’t the faintest possi- 
ble reason why she couldn’t have accepted, and | 
the unbearable feature of it this time is that she | 
doesn’t invent a reason. I decided not to enter- | 
tain those other girls, for I really shouldn’t enjoy 
anybody but Dot.” 

The carriage door had hardly slammed upon | 
her mother and Estelle before Blandy, curled on | 
the stairs, saw a string of young men, carrying | 
banjos and mandolins, file through the gate and 
up the path. They were some of her brothers’ 
chums come to spend the evening on the veranda. | 
Judge Corwin’s spacious house was a kind of 
headquarters, not merely for friends and relatives, 
but for nearly all the visitors’ visiting friends 
and relatives, 

Since the days when the eldest son had 
toddled across the lawn attended by a French 
nurse, this home had been acknowledged to be | 
the most attractive in Deepford. And up to the 
Present time, if a publie reception or responsi- | 
mad devolved upon the town, ladies said, “Let 
Mrs. Corwin do it. Her house is so large and she 
toes everything so easily and charmingly!” 

Blandy scampered out of sight as fast as 
Possible. She had no intention of wasting sev- 
eral hours chatting with a crowd of “conceited 
Students ; but she sighed again as she settled 


' and last time!” 


you’re one of those dreadful 
people who want to see every- 
body with more money than 


Perhaps you are, Dot. I have 
to think something.” 

There was a short pause. 

“But you don’t know what 
you’re missing,” Blandy ran 
on, softly. “Loads of Palatine 
girls hinted for an invitation 
after you left. One of my 
cousins has just bought a cap- 
tivating little naphtha launch 
that’s liable to explode at any 
minute; papa says it’s sure to 
do it some time; and you like 


then; but you needn’t expect 
me to ‘spend a day in Wherry- 


shall! I asked you first, re- 
member. Yes, Dot Miner, and 
I’ve asked you for the fourth 


And Blandy, who ought for 
the past three years to have 
been called Blandina, put her 
head down on an expensive 
platter beside the photograph 
and—wept. At the hour of 
nine she retired, exhausted. 

She lay in the cool dark- 
ness, wondering and regretting. She could hear 
her father and his friends in the library laughing 
over amusing recollections. Every one but her- 
self seemed to be feeling happy. Partly froma 
sense of duty, and partly to kill time during the 
next two days, she made a few informal calls in 
the neighborhood. It was rarely that she talked 
about the Palatine Academy, being naturally of 
few words; but now she was sufficiently stirred 
to mention Dot Miner to a pleasant Deepford 
mother whose daughters were not at home. 
And in this way Blandy found herself face to 
face with a great discovery. 

The Country Club afternoon reception was in 
full swing outdoors on the Corwin lawn, as well 
as indoors, and Mrs. Corwin was pouring tea 
for one of her sons’ most important visitors—a 
tall youth in spectacles who was understood to 
bea remarkable polo player—when Blandy de- 
scended upon the table and actually interrupted 
the conversation. The girl was red, breathless, 


| determined. 


“Mamma,” she said, in a tense undertone that 
seattered guests and left the two apart, “‘you 
know Dot—my dearest friend, Dot Miner? Well, 
it seems that her mother used to live in this very 
town, and went to Palatine at the same time you 
were there. In fact—’’ Blandy’s smoldering 


| indignation made it very hard to proceed politely. 


“Now, think carefully, mamma, and look right 
at me. Did you ever know a girl named Helen 


Dusenberry? I’m sure you did, for I’ve heard | 


you mention her.” 
Mrs. Corwin gave a smiling start. ‘“‘Why, yes, 
indeed!’ she replied, with animation. ‘Helen 


Dusenberry’s the dearest friend I ever had. She | 


married a clergyman named Miner, somewhere 





‘THE SPEAKER TOOK A SMALL BROWN HAND INTO HER GLOVED CLASP.”’ 


because my brother—I mean my son—had gastric 
fever!’’ She locked herself into the studio, and 
with cold but steady fingers drew a primrose on 
a soap-dish. After a while she pulled a sheet 
from her best stationery and wrote Dot a few 
sprawling lines, without introduction or signa- 
ture. The penmanship was a signature. 
“T think I’ve found out why you have refused 
| all my invitations. And I want to say that I 
| love you the same as ever. Only don’t imagine 
| that I can come to see you. Do you suppose I 
could eat in the home of a girl who disapproves 
| of my mother ?” 
| It seemed rather brutal to send it. A long 
|time Blandy sat motionless before her desk. 
Finally, by some peculiar process, her thoughts 
swerved and became engrossed with her mother. 
| Her last glance had left the familiar face weary 
and troubled—looking older, too, than Blandy 
| ever remembered to have seen it. 
“T don’t know that it’s strange she doesn’t 
| remember everything,” she thought, with a| 
| sharp pang. ‘‘Her life is completely woven in | 
| with ours. She’s always spending all her time 
|and energy to give others a pleasant hour; 
nothing is for herself. Poormamma! I’m sorry 
I added to her worries. I’ll bet she’d enjoy | 
being a girl again at Palatine. I’ll ask papa if | 
we can’t arrange to give her a vacation—come 
to think of it, I don’t know that she’s ever had a 
real one!” 
At last Blandy Corwin spoke aloud, as if 
registering a vow. “I’m going to help her more. 
| I fancy Estelle is trying to help.” 
| While the orchestra on the north terrace played | 
“Auld Lang Syne” for a closing piece, Mrs. 
Corwin was smilingly shaking hands with a 


tions. ‘“ They’ll keep,” she 
said to herself. “Ahem! I 
guess they will, like flies in 
amber.”’ Blandy’s note had 
been a home thrust in more 
senses than one. “I don’t 
care,” she added, resentfully, 
“Mrs. Corwin did drop mother! 
I wouldn’t go to her old house 
if they came and dragged me! 
My nice mother,” she finished, 
with an inward sob—“so loyal 
and trusting! And I do un- 
derstand friendship; the idea 
—imuch as I love Blandy!”’ 

Dot’s composure had scarcely 
ever been so jostled. She was 
wretchedly unhappy as she 
stood at a window watching 
her mother hurry away to 
catch a train to the nearest 
city. Twice a week Mrs. 
Miner assisted in the book- 
keeping of a large mercantile 
establishment. 

“If I can ever get a teacher’s 
salary,” Dot thought, distract- 
edly, “mother’ll walk the 
streets of Wherryville in a 
trailing silk.’’ 

Three hours later, while 
sweeping an upper room, she 
heard a carriage draw up in 
front of the gate. It was the 
best depot hack. A tall woman 
in a neatly fitting cloth suit came directly toward 
the front door. Dot flew down-stairs, thinking 
there must be some mistake. She opened the 
door, and then she met for the first time the 
tranquil, commanding presence that had been so 
long an agreeable power in Deepford. 

“You are Dot,” Mrs. Corwin said, smiling. 
“T should have known you anywhere, you’re so 
precisely like your mother. Is she at home?” 
The question was spoken with a blushing eager- 
ness that was almost girlish. 

“No, Mrs. Corwin,’’ stammered the bewildered 
girl. ‘‘I—I’m sorry to say that mother’s out of 
town. Please walk in.” 

The caller seated herself in a corner of the 
sofa. It was impossible not to like her, for she 
was Blandy grown stout and becomingly gray at 
the temples—dear Blandy, as she would some 
day appear when subdued and tired and moth- 
erly. Still, Dot thought it well not to be too 
cordial all at once, so she took a chair opposite, 
and sat stiffly erect. 

“You’ve no idea how strange it is,’”’ the judge’s 
wife remarked. “As I sit here I feel as if I were 
talking to Helen. It seems as natural--oh, so 
natural! And I believe that she’s never been 
out of my heart for one single day. A great 
many thoughts have piled in on top, you know; 
but she was there, safe. But of course she 
wasn’t aware of it.’ 

Dot went softly over and sank down on the 
sofa. The speaker took a small brown hand 
into her gloved clasp. 

“T’m to have a vacation. They want me to 
go abroad, but I tell them nothing would rest me 
so completely as to have your mother and you 
come to my home and spend the summer. If I 


in the West. I want to know if she’s your | long procession of grateful young people, and | could only feel that she’d be willing! It’s all 


wonderful Dot Miner’s mother!” 

By this time Blandy was almost in tears again. 

“Why haven’t you told me, mamma?” she 
gasped. “Why didn’t you try to remember 
whom she married ?”’ 

“Why, Blandy, it isn’t an uncommon name,” 


thinking sorrowfully, “I’m afraid I have neg- 
| lected Helen. So she’s poor, is she, and a} 
| widow? Dear Helen—she was a pretty girl. | 
| I’ve never thought of myself as living in the 
| larger house. I ought to have found time to 
| write to her, at least. Perhaps,’’ she concluded, 


arranged. The boys and their father are to take a 
long fishing tour; Blandy’s sister will be house- 
keeper, and I believe the parlor-maid understands 
that I’m to be isolated somewhat as if I had small- 
pox. Do you think your mother will come?’’ 
And Dot said, “I think mother will come.” 
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Her face was nearly as red as her four-in-hand | imagined it. You always had a lot of relatives, | 
tie. “Mrs. Corwin,” she murmured, brokenly, | and you married a maf with ever so many more; | 
“TI ought to say that mother doesn’t know— | your social position naturally increased the de- | 
I've never told her that Blandy—well, that I’ve | mands upon your time; you’ve had six children 
been invited before by Blandy. I’m intending | to bring up and educate. I don’t know how 
to tell her as soon as she gets home.” | you’ve managed it all. Sometimes,” she con- 
Then Dot Miner looked into a pair of soft gray | fessed, tenderly, “I’ve been afraid—you might 
eyes that were full of tears, and said again, “I | break down.” 
think mother will come.” She stood at the gate| As the woman who lived in the larger house | 
when the carriage drove away. saw the love in her visitor’s eyes, the years with 
In the evening she brushed aside her repentant | their burdens—even her own misgivings—fell 
tears in order to examine a queer photograph of | away; she was a girl again, with a girl’s delight- | 
Mrs. Corwin wearing hooped skirts, white mus- | ful self-satisfaction. 
lin undersleeves, and an embroidered zouave-| “TI tell you, Helen,”’ she said, almost gaily, 
jacket. “every friend we have is precious; but best of 
all are the old friends—the friends of our youth. 
The Corwins’ great square hall was brilliantly | They’re the ones who understand us and always | 
illuminated the evening when the guests from | try to see our noblest sides. Some day—not 


Wherryville arrived. The girls went right up- 
stairs; but Mrs. Corwin and the clergyman’s 
widow spoke their first words sitting on a corner | 
settle near the door, and it was a great moment 
for both of them. 

“Oh, if I have ever seemed unmindful —” 
Blandy’s mother began to say, but Dot’s mother | 
gently put a hand on the hostess’s knee and 


very soon—I shall give a large party so that you 
can meet as many as possible of the old set. But 
first, I want simply to hobnob, you understand— | 


| and rest, alone with you.” 


| 


silenced her. 
‘*Lizzie,” she answered, mildly, “I’ve never 
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In Five Chapters.— Chapter Five. 


UR plight, as we stood there in the midst 
of Dobney’s Rapids, leaning hard against 
the current, recalled to my mind a faded 


O 


chromo that hung in our sitting-room at home. | fascination 1 watched the 
It represented a doleful girl in blue with upcast roots snap out one by one 
eyes clinging close to a doleful girl in red. They | and the earth shelve down 
both stood on a barren brown rock, while a curly | and crumble away. 
The title was | the tap-root had struck 


green tide crept up around them. 
“Perils of the Sea.’’ 


*«*Perils of the Sea,’’”’ I said to Val, and we | it ripping down the bank, 
both laughed outright. The laugh served to| Val was there to seize the 
calm our ruffled feelings as we watched the/| tree before it was broken 
Admiral wave an airy farewell from a bend in entirely away. He pulled 


the river below us. 


“It’s all right to laugh,” observed Val, “but | over and over, while the 
what are we going to do? We can’t roost here water gurgled out of my 
| mouth. 


very long!’’ 

“Sink or swim,” I said, tragically, ‘‘live or | 
die, survive or perish, I’m going to shore!” and | 
with that I leaped out into the water and turned | 
my head toward the wooded river-bank. 


river, hoping to land within its protecting reach. | 


At first I had small doubt of my ability to do| ping wet and the water 
so, but after I had twice bumped into lodged | smacked in our boots at 
logs, and my head had been sucked under in| every step, but we fought 
treacherous little whirlpools, my confidence oozed | our way up the embank- 


B 
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| but the thought of our mis- 

The current caught me and whirled me resist- sion stung me like the lash 
lessly downward, and I was forced to struggle | of a whip, and I sprang 
hard to make even a little headway. I fixed my to my feet and urged Val 
eyes on a jutting headland farther down the | to hurry. 


Then they went up-stairs with their arms | 
around each other in the same manner that the | 
girls had gone; only these mounted slowly, 
because Dot’s mother was frail and short of 
breath, and Blandy’s mother inclining to be 
portly. 
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not my hands that slipped, 
but the roots of the tough 
little tree. With a kind of 


But 


deep, and although I saw 


me ashore and rolled me 


As I lay in the grass, I 
was so weak that I felt as 
if I never could stir again; 


Our clothing was drip- 


away. If I missed making a landing, I knew ment through thickets of - 


that I should be carried into the swifter current | 
farther down the river, and I couldn’t hope this | 


prickly ash, and came out 
at last on a rough, sandy 


time to have a big brother at hand to pluck me road about a quarter of a 
| mile from the river’s edge. We stumbled up the|a big, burly, red-shirted man with a wide 

My legs began to weaken, and a numbing pain | rutty, rocky hills and ran down the valleys, 
grew in my side where it seemed as if my breast | and save for a few bold rabbits and strutting | I saw a quick passage of arms and they both 


out by the hair. 


was crowding down and trying to crush my 
heart. I swam with blind desperation. If my 
feet touched a rock, I kicked out like a frantic 





partridges, we met no living thing. Frequently 


colt, and I was so far confused that all sense of | thing of Long John and the Admiral. 
danger left me. Part of the time my head was| After an hour of hard walking and running, | round the corner of a store into the main street. 
iunder water, and I spluttered and choked, and | we came to a little log hut in the outskirts of He veered wide of the crowd and ran straight 


part of the time it was out, and I spluttered and | the town. 


gasped. 


At last a crushing sense of hopelessness, such | 


as only a spent swimmer may know, swept over 
me. I was being carried onward resistlessly, 
almost within leaping distance of the shore, and 
yet, such was the force of the current, I could 
not make the leap. Then I heard Val’s voice 
above the noises of the water. Val was on 
shore, running down the bank at the top of his 
speed. He kept pointing and shouting, and then, 


as he became more frantic, I caught the single | 


word “‘willows.” 

I turned my head, and there below me, sticking 
like an Indian’s scalp-lock to a bit of the bank, 
grew a thick clump of willows, reaching their 
long, slender arms out over the water. I gavea 


mighty leap as I was swept under them, and | 


seized one of the trailing branches. The leaves 


stripped off in my hand, and I slipped back | 


heavily into the water. 


As I rose, choking and blind, I grabbed again, | 


and again I plucked only leaves. This time I 


sank back utterly overcome; the headland was | 


A woman who was hanging out 
clothes turned to look at us, and then ran into 
her house as if frightened. 

Indeed, we had not realized before how dis- 

reputable we had grown. Our clothing was 
tattered and torn. It had been wet a score of 
times, and the dust and burs had settled upon 
it and crusted hard. We had not shaved in 
weeks, and our beards and hair were long and 
scraggly. Our hats were gone, and our faces 
| were grimy beyond recognition. 
The St. Croix River rushes past the Falls 
| village in a deep, narrow gorge at the bottom of 
the hills. Val and I knew that Long John and 
| the Admiral would not attempt to run the rapids 
in the gorge with their raft. It would mean 
certain death to them. They must, therefore, 
land fully half a mile above the town and get in 
the best way they could. 

As we came into the village, two small boys 
ran ahead of us crying, “Crazy! crazy!” And 
Val and I quite agreed that they had cause for 
the accusation. We looked the part. Indeed, 
we slowed up out of pure embarrassment, for we 





scarcely a score of yards below me. But Val | had now given over all hope of beating our rivals 
shouted, “Stick to it, lad!’’ to the land-office. 
I reached again, desperately. My hands | And then of a sudden we beheld Long John’s 


slipped and slipped; but I held on. The water | gaunt body moving swiftly up the hill from the 


dragged at my feet like a logging-team, and I | river. 


The Admiral hopped and hobbled behind 


was in an agony of dread lest I could not hold | him, evidently far spent. 


on until Val came. 
“Hurry!” I shouted. “I’m slipping!” 
And then, to my horror, I saw that it was 


The moment Val saw them he sprang forward, 


| Seen us. 





| swift as a frightened deer. 


“Go on ahead!” I panted. “I'll follow as fast 
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asl can. Don’t stop for anything! Enter one 
piece, anyway!” 
Val never paused nor looked round. His 


| heels left big holes in the sandy roadway, and 


his long hair whipped in the wind. I could not 
run half as fast, for my boots had come to weigh 
a hundred pounds or more, and my feet were 


| blistered and sore. But still I was able to 


maintain a kind of sorry hobble. Our rivals 
were much nearer the land-office than we were, 


but they had a steep hill to climb—and we recog- 


nized that there was still a racing chance. 

Val had gone scarcely a hundred feet when 
the little Admiral saw him. He threw up his 
arms and began to yell like a wild Indian. 
Long John looked up just once, and then bent to 
the race with renewed vigor. 

As we drew nearer the land-office all the lazy 
town came out to watch us run. The windows 
went up, the doors flew open; people rushed | 
into the road to follow us, and trampled up a| 
cloud of dust. 

“Crazy! crazy!’’ I heard a woman call, taking 
up the ery of the two small boys who had first 
At this the excitement spread like 


wild-fire. 

A man, evidently with the best of intentions, 
rushed out to intercept us. I tried to shout an 
explanation, but the words choked in my throat, 
I was so nearly winded. But Val brushed him 
aside as if he had been a fat mosquito. Nothing 
daunted, he fell in behind and took up the chase. 

Another man darted out of one of the stores— 


‘*FUNNY ENOUGH IF IT HAD NOT BEEN SO SERIOUS. 


brimmed yellow hat—and made straight at Val. 


| rolled in the street together, and the crowd 
we caught a blinding glimpse of the river shining | 
through the trees, but nowhere did we see any- | 


behind, men, women and children, pitched over 
them, still crying, “Crazy! crazy!” 
As I drew nearer, I saw Long John rush 


for the land-office. As he passed I saw the 
struggling mass of humanity heave and surge, 
and out of its midst tore Val, striking right and 
left. | 

A second later, Long John sprang through 
the land-office door, knocking down the old 
government registrar, who had come out of his 
musty den to see the excitement. Then came | 
the Admiral, chalk-white through the grime on | 
his face. Val stumbled almost at his heels. I | 
arrived half a minute later, to see Val and Long | 
John pluck the registrar from the floor, set him | 
hard on his feet, and begin to shake him in a/| 
way that would have been funny enough if it | 
had not been so serious. 

“T want to enter —’’ said Long John. 

“T want to enter —” interrupted Val. 

And then the Admiral and I began to clamor, | 
and the crowd packed in behind us, all talking | 
and shouting. By this time they knew why we | 
were racing,—in those days such contests were | 
not uncommon,—and the excitement cooled into 
an absorbed curiosity. 

When the registrar had blustered and scolded 
until his ruffled dignity was somewhat smoothed, 
he retreated behind his desk and brought down 
his maps and papers. 

“Now, be calm,” he said. “We will have 
everything done quietly and in order.’’ 

The crowd craned forward to catch every | 
word. 

“T want to enter —” began Val. 
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|the Admiral and I came in with a clamorous 
| echo. 

| “There, there!” said the registrar, testily. 
| “I'll settle this once for all. Here, you,” indi- 
| cating Long John, “you’re first ; you,” indicating 
the Admiral, “are second.” And Val and me 
he pointed out as third and fourth. 

Never a muscle twitched in Long John’s face, 
but the little Admiral fairly bounced with joy, 
grinned at us triumphantly, and included the 
whole crowd in a generous wink. Val and I 
| looked at each other silently. I felt faint and 
| weak, and I bit hard on my lip to steady myself. 
| We stood close together, and Val reached down 
| and pressed my hand. 
| “Never mind, lad,” he whispered, ‘“‘we’ll get 
| you to college some way !’ 
| He was thinking only how much I would be 
| disappointed ; and for the life of me I could not 
keep the tears from smarting in my eyes, but it 
was rather for the sure love of such a brother than 
for the loss of the pine. We might lose every- 
thing in the world and yet be happy, and the 
thought turned the cutting edge of our failure. 

Long John gave his name,— Haskell, I think it 
was,—and the description of the one hundred 
and sixty acres that Val had intended to enter. 
The Admiral followed with the description of 
the land I had fondly called mine. Val and I, 
when our turns came, gave the same descriptions. 
Part of the crowd laughed at us,—a crowd always 
sides with the man who is successful,—and | 
suppose we might have left the office then and 
there; but we lingered with 
a sort of grim fascination to 
see the completion of our 
ruin. 

The registrar made out 
the applications, and Long 
John and the Admiral signed 
them. 

“The entry fee on this 
land,’’ said the registrar, in 
his crisp, business-like way, 
“is one dollar and twenty- 
five cents an acre, a total of 
four hundred dollars.’”’ The 
words fell like a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky! 

“But I don’t have to pay 
until the patent comes, do 
1?” asked Long John. 

“We sometimes allow pay- 
ments deferred if no one else 
wants the land,” said the 
registrar. 

Val started forward, and I 
saw the little Admiral’s face 
drop and his shoulders go 
suddenly limp. 

“Here are two other men 
who want the land,” con- 
tinued the registrar. “If 
they have the money to enter 
it, I couldn’t, of course, hold 
it for you.” 

Long John cast us a look 
of black hatred, but Val 
brushed past him with every 
whit as much importance as 
if his pockets were lined with 
gold eagles. Let it be said 
in parenthesis that we had 
just two dollars and twelve 
cents between us. We had 
caleulated that there would 
be plenty of time to get the 
money after we had found the pine. 

“Are you ready with the money?” asked the 
registrar. 

“T haven’t it all in my pocket,’’ spoke up Val, 
boldly. “You see we have just arrived —”’ 

“IT see,” said the registrar; and the crowd 
cheered and huddled nearer. 

“But if you can give me a few minutes I can 
get it,” said Val. 

The registrar having made an appreciated 
joke, was in good temper again. ‘Well,’’ he said, 
“it seems reasonable to give you a fair chance.” 

“Mr. Registrar,” exploded Long John, “I 
demand the same chance! I can get the money, 
too!’’ 

“Certainly, certainly! Money talks! The one 
who first gets the money gets the land.’’ 

Long John bolted, with the Admiral in his 
wake, the crowd parting to let them through. 

‘Where can you get the money ?”” I whispered, 
in astonishment. “I didn’t know you had any 
laid up here!’’ 

“T haven’t!”’ 

‘And we don’t know anybody within a hun- 
dred miles of here.’’ 

“No.’’ 

“What are we going to do?”’ - 

“JT don’t know. I thought I’d fight ’em to the 
last ditch on general principles.’’ 

We knew that Long John and the Admiral 
were well acquainted in the Falls,—we had 
heard more than one man greet them by nair.— 
and we felt sure that it would be short work ‘or 
them to find a speculative lumberman who w'' ild 
advance the necessary money to enter such « 
valuable piece of pine. 

Val carried himself smilingly and with a ce!- 
tain jauntiness as we pushed out, through the 
doorway, the crowd gaping at us with open 


” 


| mouths and staring eyes. 


“We ought to succeed, somehow, Ben,” he said. 


“I want to enter—” broke in Long John, and| For lack of anything better to do, we walked 
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briskly up the dusty street. We wished at least 
to give the impression that we knew our business, 
but we felt indescribably hopeless and forlorn. 
We were nearly a week’s journey from home, 
in a strange town, with little or no money in 
our pockets; our kit was lost, our clothing was 
ruined, and we were hungry and sore and tired 
and sleepy, and after putting on such a bold front 
and then not getting the money, should we not 
be jeered out of town? Just as our despair had 
reached its deepest darkness we both stopped 
suddenly, and Val bolted across the street. 

“Ho, Landers! Landers!’’ he shouted. 

I saw a man stop and look back at us in aston- 
ishment. Recognition dawned slowly in his 
eyes, and the friendly boss with whom we had 
travelled northward on our way to the Nameka- 
gon grasped us both by the hand. 

“Thought you were tramps,’’ he said, jovially. 

“We look it,” I said, with an attempted smile. 

In astonishingly few words Val told the story 
of our trip. 

“And now,”’ he said in conclusion, “can you 
let us have the four hundred dollars in a hurry? 
We'll pay you back if we have to work it out.’ 

Mr. Landers looked at us quizzically for a 
moment. Then he drew out a long, flat pocket- 
book and counted out the bills, wetting his finger 
deliberately from time to time. 

“It’s a good thing you struck me near pay-day,” 
he said. 

The moment the bills were in Val’s hand he 
turned and started for the land-office on the run. 
Landers and I followed more deliberately. We 
paid over the four hundred dollars and Val was 
joyfully pocketing the receipts, when there came 
a great commotion at the land-office door. Three 
men burst through. In the middle strutted a 
funny, fidgety little man ‘in a long-tailed coat and 
a dusty slouch hat. Oneither side of him walked 
Long John and the Admiral. _ 

The little man stepped pompously to the desk, 





drew out a buckskin sack that clinked as he 
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E must infer from discussions appearing 
from time to time in public journals 
that some would answer this question 
in the affirmative. They seem to believe that 
our colleges, universities and technical schools 
are graduating too many men, that we are in 
danger of suffering from what the economists 
might call “a glut’’ of educated men. 
Probably in cherishing this general view dif- 
ferent persons have different thoughts in mind. 
1. Some doubtless mean simply that more men 
are receiving higher education than can earn 
large incomes by virtue of their training. They 
think that youth are led to pursue advanced 
studies from the expectation that by their learn- 
ing they can command large fees or large salaries. 
No doubt a considerable proportion of such 
students are doomed to disappointment. The 
highly remunerated positions at the top of any 
profession are few. But even of these disap- 
pointed men undoubtedly most are enabled to 
earn better remuneration than they could have 
gained without their special training. 


The Chance of Engineers. 


2. But another class of those who think we 
have a surplus of educated men mean to say that 
we are training more men for some special 
employment or profession than can really find 
good opportunities or, in some cases, any oppor- 
tunity at all to practise the calling for which they 
have, with much trouble and expense, prepared 
themselves. They would take as examples, 
engineers, architects, chemists. 

Now doubtless it is true that, in the fluctuations 
of business, the demand for those whose work 
consists in the application of science to the arts 
varies materially. When we are extending our 
railways rapidly or constructing electric plants 
for many purposes, the demand for civil and 
electrical engineers increases, and young men are 
drawn in large numbers to the technical schools, 
and it has often happened ‘that, by the time they 
had finished their course of study, a general 
depression of business had come, and they were 
embarrassed in finding employment. 

In the last few years that has been the case to 
such an extent as to cause a diminution in the 
number of engineering students in our American 
schools. But under the present revival of pros- 
perity, the demand for the work of such students 
'S sure to increase. At this university we have 
hot for some time been able, even with our very 
large chemical laboratory, to meet the calls upon | 
us for well-trained chemists. Although in 1899 | 
we graduated a large class in civil, electrical | 
and mechanical engineering, not only has every | 
one found a place, but we have demands for 
many more than we can furnish. 

3. Another class of those who think we have 
& surplus of college graduates will point in sup- 
Port of their view to the men who, after making 
a fair record as students in college, have failed of | 
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turned it in his hand, and after clearing his 
throat, he said to the registrar: 

“J’ll pay the entry fees on the land described 
by these gentlemen,” indicating Long John and 
the Admiral. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Val, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. “That land belongs to us.” 

The crowd set up a little cheer,—the fickle 
crowd,—and I could not help feeling sorry for our 
beaten rivals, although I felt that they deserved 
their defeat. The Admiral whined like a boy 
who has lost his jack-knife, but Long John only 
glared at us fiercely and strode away through the 
crowd. 

Two days later, with Landers’s help, we sold 
our claim for two thousand five hundred dollars 
cash. After replacing Val’s kit, repaying Lan- 
ders and charging out the expenses, we had a 
little more than one thousand nine hundred 
dollars left. 

“And now,” said my father, when Val and I 
had told him the story of our adventures, “I 
suppose you will go into the business of land- 
exploring. There’s money in it, Ben, and I’m 
glad you’ve been sensible enough to see it.” 

“Oh, but he’s going to college,’’ said Val. 

“Yes, sir,” I said, not without a pang at thus 
disappointing my father, although I am glad to 
say that he was soon reconciled to my new 
career. 

And the very next week I rode away in a new 
suit of clothes, with an extra change of linen in 
my carpetbag. 

I went through college and was graduated, 
although not without further help from Val. 
And I think the very pleasantest events of all 
my years of study were the regular quarterly 
letters that Val wrote to me. The penmanship 
was cramped and ungainly and the spelling 
wasn’t always correct, but I knew the sterling 
worth of the man who labored with the pen, sure 
that his words would cheer his less brave, less 


generous brother. 


END. 
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success in life. It cannot be denied that there 
are such. We all know such men, and it is not 


the compensation in such posts is often quite as 
good as it is in a college faculty. It is rathera 
cause for congratulation that the posts in impor- 
tant schools are coming to be esteemed as just as 
desirable for eminent scholars as posts in colleges. 
It is well known that such has long been the 
case in England. 

5. If college training has really accomplished 
its work with any man, then he is more of a man 
because of it. He has not only more valuable 
acquisitions of learning, but he has a broader and 
a juster view of man and of life, and a better 
power to use whatever faculties he possesses in 
the discharge of whatever duty may come to 
him. 

Can there possibly be a surplus of men so 
trained? Is not every man who has received 
such training himself the better for it? Can 
society have too many such men? Is there 
really any danger of “‘a glut” of them? 

During the year 1898 one person in one thou- 
sand, three hundred and forty-two of the popula- 
tion of Michigan was a student in the University 
of Michigan. If we count all the Michigan 
students in other «eges and universities within 
and without tho state, possibly one person in a 
thousand of the inhabitants of Michigan is in 
college. 


Value of Educated Men. 


Can any one think that it is unwise or inexpe- 
dient to have one college-bred man in a thousand 
scattered through the state? Does such a con- 
dition of things threaten a dangerous congestion 
of men with college training? Can it be other- 
wise than a blessing to the communities in which 
they dwell to have at least as large a proportion 
as that of men of liberal training? 

It should be remembered that a man who has 
any claims to scholarship or learning cannot 
hoard its blessings as a miser hoards his gold. 
He can hardly enjoy it without in some degree 
sharing its blessings with others. Its very 
nature is to be outgoing and diffusive. 

Does the physician in the country town, who 
drives over the country roads day and night in 
sunshine and in storm, or do the families whom 
he visits and comforts and aids profit most by 
his professional learning and skill? Does the 
teacher who devotes himself with sympathetic 
zeal year after year to the instruction of your 
children and mine profit more by his learning 
than do our children ? 

How often do we find in secluded towns and 


villages that the college-trained man, whether | 


preacher or teacher or physician or lawyer or 
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will be that the proportion of them to our entire 
population is too great or is in danger of becoming 
too great. 
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The Fanner. 





HEN the battles were 
being fought between 
the North and the South, 
desolation followed the 
armies on the plantations 
over which they marched. 
Log cabins were torn 
down; horses and mules 
were pressed into the 
service ; fields were devas- 
tated; crops destroyed ; 
and those happy-go-lucky 
children of the soil, the 
negroes, found they must 
either starve or join the 
march of the conquerors; as the ““white house” 
| of the plantation, around which clustered all the 
| life memories of these dark-skinned daughters 
| and sons of toil, had been abandoned by their 
mistresses just in time for them to escape the sight 
of Federal officers quartered in their best rooms. 
Many of the negroes went to Washington, 
where kind men and women found employment 
for them. Among them was a beautiful, tall 
| mulatto girl, with brown curls and Oriental- 
| looking eyes. When the good Samaritans who 
| looked after the welfare of these fleeing refugees 
plied her with questions concerning her ability 
to work, they asked: “What is your name ?” 

The girl answered: “Yo’ question’s powerful 
pestering; but I’se born in ole Ten’see, an’ I’se 
come to Washin’ton fo’ freedom, so I may ’low 
yo’ to call me Ten’see Washin’ton.” 

They asked: “Can you cook ?” 

The young girl seemed to grow two inches as 
she straightened herself to her full height, a trick 
caught from her mistress, and looking at her 
pretty hands, answered in a low, sweet voice, as 
if talking over the cradle of a sleeping child: 

“No’m, don’t know nothin’ ‘bout cookin’. 
Arnt Sally’s the cook; Arnt ’Mandy’s Rhody an’ 
Judy ’tend to shovellin’ coals, liftin’ lids, drawin’ 
water, an’ sech like; while Arnt Sally sets her 
| black bones on the chair, smokin’ her pipe for 
| dear life, doin’ the bossin’, “lowin’ she’s trainin’ 
them gals.’ 

When the girl stopped to take a fresh breath, 
they asked: ‘‘Can you do laundry work ?” 

The reply came quickly: “‘S’pose ye means 
| washin’ an’ i’nin’? Baby unborn know mo’ 























always easy to explain the causes of their failure. 

We can say confidently that they have not 
failed because of their college training, 
but that they have failed in spite of it. 
Through some peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, or some lack of positive qualities 
of character, or some want of adapta- 
bility to their environment, or some 
lack of tact in handling men, they have 
not come into working relations with 
mankind. Their lives come to little or 
nothing. No doubt there is a surplus 
of such men as they. One such man 
would be a surplus. But at least they 
are generally harmless. 

4. If, however, those who fear a 
surplus suppose there is a larger pro- 
portion of well-trained college men than 
is useful to society, then their fear is 
wholly unfounded. Even if the profes- 
sion they choose is too crowded for them, 
their learning and discipline are useful 
to them in other pursuits to which they 
may turn. 

If it is the fact that there are more 
lawyers than can find profitable employ- 
ment, we may remember that many 
men who have read law become officers 
in insurance companies, or real estate 
agents, or take up some other employ- 
ment in which their legal knowledge is 
of service to them. 

Indeed, not a few young men who 
intend to lead a business life, in which 
they will have charge of large proper- 
ties, now pursue a course of study in 
the law as a preparation for their re- 
sponsible duties. If they are called to take an 
active part in the direction of municipal affairs | 
or in legislation for the state or the nation, their 
training is in many ways helpful to them and to 
the public. 


In the Field of Teaching. 


No doubt the fact that the range of studies in 
our higher institutions of learning is much wider | 
than it used to be, and that many more students | 
than formerly now take graduate work in Amer- 
ican or in European universities, makes it harder 
for those whose attainments are only moderate 
to obtain the best positions. This is notably | 
true in respect to teachers, who desire appoint- | 
ments in college faculties. 


Asa rule, those who have not a good claim to | 


be regarded as specialists in some department of 








farmer, is a centre of intellectual life to the | ’bout sech truck; an’ what’s mo’, ef it’s this 

neighborhood, stimulating the young to study, | kind o’ freedom that’s come by burnin’ cabins 

wisely shaping the opinions of the community, | down, an’ lettin’ on how much of it we gwinter 

find, once we’re safe in Washin’ton 

(judgin’ by last question, it must be the 

St ae PP <——Poy ) washin’ town), sooner sech no-’count 

re ee 4 places get fanned out, better ’twill be 

TAZA : x5 for sech as we. I’ll ax ’em, please tote 

me on a bee-line to mistis without no 
mo’ delay.” 

A kind little mother asked, gently: 
“Can you sew ?” 

“Se’mstresses was trained by the 
ove’seer’s wife, an’ this yaller gal never 
had no triflin’ po’ trash, back-breakin’ 

* bendin’ over a needle.” 

Another lady had been thinking of a 
question, and asked, as soon as possible: 
“You were in the dairy ?” 

The colored girl’s sense of humor was 
keen, and she had been having a game 
of hide-and-seek with her questioners. 
The answer came: 

“*Pears yo’-all aint much. acquainted 
*bout ways belongin’ to white quality, 
if you don’t know milkers an’ churners 
come from cotton patch for a change 
when they’ve been chilled from malaria, 
an’ cotton bag’s got too heavy to tote, 
with sun fit to brile yo’ head off yo’ 
shoulders. When milkin’ was goin’ 
on, I never got nigh cow-pen, ’cause 
dinin’-room was holdin’ fast on my 
*tention *bout that time.’’ 

At last the secret was out. Why had 
they not thought of it before? She was 
a housemaid! “ You waited on the 
table ?”’ 

leading his neighbors in all good movements in| With a broad grin and a shake of her head, 
social or political life! she answered: “Didn’t lift a han’ totable. ’ Liza 
Of course it may be said, and truly, that all | Ann, ’sisted by Nettie, waited on grown folks, 
college men have not the moral impulse and | Jane an’ ’Lizbeth saw to chillun, with nusses 
character to perform so benign a task. But, helpin’ ’em on all sides, too.” 
upon the whole, it can hardly be denied that the| This had gone on long enough. An old deacon 
general influence of our educated men on our | grew desperately impatient, and asked, in a loud, 
national life has been conservative and salutary. | sharp voice: “In the name of heaven, what did 
To diminish the proportion of them to the popu- | you do?” 
lation would be a distinct retrogression. If| Turning to face the company, she announced, 
there is from time to time an apparent con-| with the air of a queen: 
gestion in some one calling or in some one place, “T’se the fanner!’’ 
the evil soon cures itself by natural and easy| The deacon asked: “ You—are—the—what ?’’ 
processes of adjustment. The danger is not| The Oriental eyes sparkled as she replied: 
general, permanent or serious. “Fanner! Fanner! Keep flies off mistis when 
If the sole object of life is to acquire wealth, | she takes nap. Fan ’er when she plays peanner ; 
then no doubt many young men can attain that | fan table while everybody’s eatin’; fan till maids 
end as well without seeking the higher education. | come from kitchen to clear off; fan ole marse 
But if the young are to ask how they can best | (marse’s pa, yo’ know); fan company presidin’ 


James B. ANGELL. 


learning find it difficult to secure appointments | develop their manhood and how they can be | in the house; sometime fan baby to sleep jes’ to 


as college teachers. 


useful to society, and if society is to ask what | ’bleege its nuss. I aint no washer, er no se’mster, 


Indeed, it is not at all uncommon now to find | type of men can be most helpful to mankind, er no nothin’ else; but ef one o’ yo’ wants 


doctors of philosophy giving instruction in high 


schools or academies. But this is not to be| 
regretted, in the interests of good education ; and | 


then there is no ground for fear that the number | fannin’, I sho can keep yo’ cool. I’se fanner 
of students in the higher institutions of learning | since knee-high to a duck, an’ muscoby duck at 


will decline, or that the general and final verdict that!” CORRILLA BANISTER. 
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Current Topics. 


Editorials and communications abounding | 
in the daily press indicate that one unsettled | 
problem which the nineteenth century will be-| 
queath to the twentieth is presented in compact | 
form as follows: What is the best way to make 
a strawberry shortcake? 

A man who had been planning and promising 
the formation of a company with fifteen million 
dollars’ capital was arrested the other day on the 
charge of having stolen one hundred and seventy 
dollars. Not often does the comedy of specu- 
lation present a finer example of reductio ad 
absurdum. 


“One-fourth of the lawyers,” said 
Governor Shaw, of Iowa, recently, “can try a case 
no better to-day than when they began.” “There 
are also women who can cook no better than on 
the day they were married, and are told so three 
times a day.”” What commencement oration 
could better set forth, in co-educational,terms, 
the common principle of failure? Not to ad- 
vance, as Lord Bacon insisted long ago, is simply 
to go back. 


How diversified the tests to determine the 
presence of genuine prosperity! The use of the 
paint-pot is a recent measure of good times, 
applied with satisfactory results in a Western 
state, where it is said more paint will improve 
and adorn property this year than in the previous 
five years. Even corn-cribs and chicken-coops 
will share in the paint allowance. A paintless 
period in the history of a building may not only 
displease the public eye, but proclaim the slender- 
ness of the owner’s purse. 

At the recent marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Japan, immense multitudes in the 
streets watched and applauded the bridal pro- 
cession, but not a person looked out of an upper 
window. To the American eye and mind this 
seemed strange. But the Japanese explanation 
of it was simple. It is contrary to etiquette— 
indeed, to loyalty—for a Japanese to look down, 
either literally or figuratively, upon a member 
of the royal family. One smiles at the quaint 
conceit that would interpret the visual angle as 
a slight. Yet there is much that is admirable 
and worthy of emulation in scrupulous regard 
for what are esteemed duty and honor. 


A correspondent of the Troy Times has 
been making big eyes—as well he might—over a 
copy of the Boston Atheneum of April 15, 1828, 
which contained a picture, copied from a London 


paper, representing a veritable atitomobile—a | 
vehicle invented by a man named Gurney, i 


had taken out a patent for it. It was coach-like 
in form, was designed for steam propulsion, and 
could be easily controlled by the driver. The 
description was followed by a prophecy that “if 
this invention should reach its expected perfec- 
tion,” its economical character would doubtless 
“lead to universal patronage.’’ The expected 
perfection is not yet ; but “‘a man named Gurney” 
deserves to be remembered. 

Bishop Potter pays a high tribute to the 
character and qualities of the rank and file of 
our army in Manila.’ He says, in effect, that no 
one who has seen our soldiers in the Philippines, 
and has noted their splendid physique, their 
attention to duty, and the high average of intelli- 
gence existing among them, can fail to have an 
increased pride in our army, and a profound 
faith in their capability to do whatever is required 
of them. He saw our soldiers in many places, 
under all varieties of circumstances, during his 
stay in Manila, but not one among them who 
reflected discredit upon himself or his country. 

Many years ago, a New Hampshire phy- 
Sician was stunned by the premature discharge 
of a blast. He related afterward the fact that 
in the moment of the explosion he had time for 
the swift passage of three thoughts through his 
mind: “I am a dead man! What will become of 
my family? We are all in the hands of God!” 
Curiously enough, the Prince of Wales made use 
of this last impressive sentence on his first public 
appearance in England after the recent attempt 
at his assassination: “We are all in the hands 
of God!” What if the consciousness of helpless 
dependence which men feel in a crisis of extreme 
physical danger could become a habitual attitude 
of trust, and thus a fountain of joy ? 

The British government appears to be 
responsible for the famine in India, or at least 
to have made the famine possible, through the 
very beneficence of its rule. Before the British 
occupation, incessant wars and terrible epidemics 
kept the country thinly populated, so that the 
natural products of the soil were usually sufficient 
to feed the inhabitants. But British rule has 
established peace and diminished the ravages of 
plague. The consequence has been such an 


| limit. 





increase of population that India is one of the 
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| most crowded countries in the world. The 


productivity of the soil has nearly reached its 
Nevertheless, the British government is 
not to be blamed, unless we adopt the monstrous 
doctrine that wholesale massacre is a blessing. 

The recent postal frauds in Havana 
emphasize, by the law of contraries, the mar- 
vellous reach and honesty of the mail system 
throughout the world. An Ohio soldier, lately 
returned from the Philippines, displays a little jar 
of jam addressed to him in Manila. It received 
the postmarks of San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Guam and Manila; and then, after a brief pause, 
recontinued its long chase. Iloilo, Negros, Jolo, 
and back to Manila; Hongkong, Yokohama, 
San Francisco again; and finally that of the 
Ohio village in which it was properly delivered. 
The journey occupied eight months, and cost 
thirty-eight cents. 
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OBSTINATE. 
Prick a lion, and he stands 
Ten times lion, like a Titan 
Flailing with a hundred hands. 
J. 8. Blackie. 
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“A School on Wheels.” 
Te stranger visiting some little country 





town of the South Atlantic States is occa- 

sionally surprised by a general air of bustle 
and excitement, and crowds of farmers driving 
in from outlying districts. If he asks the cause, 
he will be told that it is “Industrial day.’’ 

A train of special cars arrives and begins to 
unload the latest road machinery, the most modern 
farming implements, cooking, canning and fruit- 
evaporating apparatus, choice young trees for 
planting, well-bred stock and poultry, and other 
things which stand for successful agriculture and 
attractive rural life. With the train comes a 
corps of twenty-five experts. Under a friendly 
tree a woman is soon illustrating new and attrac- 
tive methods of cooking. Beyond, a boy chosen 
from the crowd, working under the direction of 
one of the experts, is making a fruit-evaporating 
plant from an empty hogshead. When finished 
it will dry a bushel of fruit a day, and will cost 
only two dollars. Every farmer who sees it made 
can make one like it for himself. 

Another group of people is watching the most 
profitable way of canning fruit, and still others 
are learning something about scientific road- 
making. 

“Tndustrial day’’ originated with the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad. The special train, which is 
known as the “‘school on wheels,” is only one of 
many ways in which the road shows its interest 
in the people along its line. It owns and keeps 
in circulation a number of free travelling libraries ; 
raises fine specimens of stock and poultry which 
it sends out among the farmers free of costs 
maintains twenty experiment station farms, 
where improved agricultural methods are studied 
and new crops tested; and observes Arbor day 
by planting trees about its own stations, and 
encouraging the townspeople to beautify their 
village streets and school grounds. 

All this is unusual work for a railroad, but 
three or four years of it have produced such 
excellent results, both for the road and for the 
people, that there is no longer a question of its 
wisdom. The effect of the policy of helpfulness 
appears even in the name by which the railroad 
is known to the people along the line. Instead 
of using its legal title, they speak of it always as 
“our road.” 

Is there ‘‘no friendship in business?” At all 
events, there is often good business in friendship. 
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Honorable Politics. 
T= great national debate which precedes a 





presidential election ought to be a training- 

school of decorum and a true campaign of 
education. The people should emerge from these 
“noble wars of reason” with clearer and fairer 
grounds for their political faith, with a finer and 
broader public spirit, and with a profounder 
sense of the value and dignity of free institutions. 

Before the heated term of politics sets in, it 
will not be amiss for men of all parties to put 
themselves under bonds to keep the inward peace, 
to bethink themselves of the respect that is due 
to honest differences of opinion, and at the same 
time to mount guard against the manifold forms 
of deception which play a conscious or uncon- 
scious part in times of general excitement. Even 
citizens of long experience are not always exempt 
from rush of blood to the head. 

Our modern freedom of speech and of printing, 
like our swift methods of communication, are 
easily perverted to other uses than the spread of 
sound knowledge and noble feeling. In the main, 
the results of popular agitation are doubtless 
beneficent, and the incidental disorders are largely 
self-corrective. Yet, if we may quote two-thirds 
of Lincoln’s quaint aphorism, ‘You can fool all 
the people a part of the time, and you can fool a 
part of the people all the time.” 

It is safe to predict that the business of fooling 
and being fooled will constitute an active branch 
of political industry during the next six months; 
and that there will be several new illustrations 
of the old proverb that “a lie will travel for 
leagues while truth is putting on its boots.” 

Amid the rattle of popular noises, contradictory 
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evidence and plausible argument, and the beating 
of party gongs, the voter who does not care to 
find himself “used” and led blindfold will do 
well to keep his wits about him, along with that 
nameless equipment which is better than wits—a 
lively affinity for the common weal. 
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HEART RICHES. 


And daily, hourly, loving and giving 
In the poorest life make heavenly living. 
Rose Terry Cooke. 
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A Veteran Senator. 


HE speaker, his subject and what he said 

conspired to make highly impressive the 

address of Mr. Vest, of Missouri, when 
the Senate recently accepted the statues of 
Thomas H. Benton and Francis P. Blair. The 
House of Representatives held similar exercises 
earlier in the session. 

Senator Vest, who is almost seventy years old, 
has for many months been in failing health. His 
step is faltering, his face deathly pale, and his 
form shrunken to a mere shadow. He has read 
in the newspapers at times speculations as to the 
effect of his death in closely contested legislative 
battles; for it has fallen to his lot, since his 
health has been so frail, to hold almost the 
decisive vote at such important junctures as the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, 
and the dispute over Mr. Quay’s right to a seat 
in the Senate. 

In spite of his feebleness, Mr. Vest spoke for 
nearly an hour, standing at his desk, leaning 
slightly upon it by his finger-tips, but otherwise 
unsupported. He spoke from memory, and in a 
surprisingly strong voice. What he said of these 
two Unionists is noteworthy, for he was himself 
a member of both House and Senate of the 
Confederate Congress. 

“No state in the Union suffered more from 
internecine strife and neighborhood war,’’ declared 
Mr. Vest, “than Missouri. The wounds inflicted 
were deep and cruel, but to-day Missouri sends 
to Statuary Hall the marble images of two men 
whose public lives were given to the cause of free 
soil and against the further extension of African 
slavery.’’ 

After a graphic recital of the stirring events in 
the lives of Benton and Blair, he closed with 
these words: “Mr. President, these men sleep 
together in Missouri soil almost side by side; and 
so long as this Capitol shall stand or this nation 
exist, their statues will be eloquent though silent 
pledges of Missouri’s eternal allegiance to an 
eternal union.” 








Graduation Gifts. 


HE adornment of the interior of school- 
houses is no less important than the 
improvement of the grounds, in favor of 

which a sentiment so vigorous and so wide 
spread happily exists. Less general, but steadily 
growing, is the demand for beautiful school- 
rooms. 

Much is already accomplished. Local asso- 
ciations, town improvement societies, patriotic 
orders, historical societies have willingly codp- 
erated with private benevolence. There have 
been bequests and memorial presentations; and 
a few schools have funds sufficient to render 
every class-room, hall, corridor, stairway, even 
cloak-room, delightful to the eye and instructive 
to the mind. 

Few schools can hope for such equipment—at 
least, all at once. There must be small begin- 
nings and gradual growth. In many schools a 
suitable and charming custom has arisen of late 
years, by which each departing class as it grad- 
uates leaves behind it a memorial cast or picture. 
This may fittingly possess illustrative connection 
with some course of study, or it may be one 
among the masterpieces which represent the 
highest reach of art in pure beauty, educative 
only, although powerfully, through innate 
grandeur or loveliness. The essential is that it 
should be truly fine—the work, not necessarily 
of an old master, but of a master. 

Fortunately, boys and girls are as quick to 
learn how to give as to give, and the mistakes of 
class committees are few. So promising indeed 
is the progress of this movement among our 
generous young students that there is a good 
prospect that a few years hence the month of 
graduations will bring as great embellishment 
to schoolrooms as Arbor day will bring to the 
surroundings of the buildings. 


* 
> 





Old Documents. 


HAT to destroy and what to save in the 
way of old documents, newspapers and 
other publications, has become a ques- 

tion requiring most serious thought. One of the 
committees of Congress bears this peculiar title: 
“Disposition of useless papers in. the Executive 
Departments,” and another, “Examination and 
Disposition of Documents.” The names of the 
committees suggest their duties. 

Not only public officers, but the directors of 
libraries and museums, to say nothing of private 
collectors, are often puzzled by the accumulation 
of matter issuing from modern printing-presses. 
A bill was recently introduced in Parliament, to 
enable the trustees of the British Museum to 
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distribute or destroy “valueless printed matter in 
their possession.” 

To this proposal a Shakespearean scholar of 
prominence objected. He argued that no one 
could discriminate between what may be valuable 
and what valueless for the historical investigator 
of the future. Who knows but that the trade 
cireular, the country newspaper, or the street 
song, may throw a most important light several 
hundred years hence upon some mooted question 
of our present life ? 

This discussion has an interest to a wider 
circle than librarians and public officers. The 
man who attempts no collection of books or 
papers is compelled to choose each day what 
disposition he shall make of the knowledge that 
comes to him; for the human brain and memory 
are storehouses of limited dimensions, and time 
is short. To learn what to lay up in memory, 
what to omit and what to disregard, is an impor- 
tant part of all education. 


Full of Sound and Fury. 


OR three hundred and sixty-four days in 
every year civilized persons residing in 
cities devote much time and thought to 

the abolition of needless noises. They approve 
asphalt pavements, patronize rubber-tired vehicles, 
denounce superfluous engine-bells and steam- 
whistles, and in sundry other ways consider the 
health and comfort of persons who have sensitive 
nerves. 

On the three hundred and sixty-fifth day, the 
Fourth of July, the small boy and his big brother 
make as much noise as might have been made by 
all the adult citizens during the rest of the year. 

Of course the boys must ‘‘celebrate.” Grown 
folks admit that, and try to be patient. But if 
the boys observed the signs of the times, they 
would—metaphorically speaking—contrive to put 
rubber tires on their celebration, and move it on 
the asphalt instead of jolting it over cobblestones. 

The commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have this year forbidden the sale of giant crackers, 
and at the time of writing, the Massachusetts 
Legislature seems likely to take similar action; 
not in order to diminish noise, but in the interest 
of public safety. But soon the principle may 
be established that noise itself, as well as the 
noise-producing contrivance, is dangerous. If the 
boys wish to preserve any of their Fourth of 
July privileges, they should begin to practise 
methods of having a good time that do not rend 
the firmament. 


~~ 
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Why He Failed. 
A YOUNG man who had failed by only three 





points in an examination for admission to 

the Marine Corps, appealed to his repre- 
sentative in Congress for assistance, and together 
they went to see the Secretary of the Navy in the 
| hope of securing what is known as a “rerating” 
of his papers. 

“How many more chances do you want?” asked 
Secretary Long. “This is your third time.” And 
before the young man had a chance to answer, 
| the Secretary continued: “How do you expect to 
| get along in the world when you smoke so many 
cigarettes? Your clothes are saturated with their 
odor. Pull off your glove and let me see your 
fingers. There, see how yellow they are!” pointing 
to the sides of the first and second fingers. 

Before the young man found his tongue to offer 
an explanation, the Secretary asked him if he 
drank. 

“Only once in a while,” was his sheepish reply. 

Secretary Long then invited the congressman 
into his private office, and while offering to do 
everything that he could consistently, added: “I 
am sick of trying to make anything of these boys 
that are loaded with cigarette smoke, and drink 
‘once in a while.’ They are about hopeless, it 
seems to me.” 

When they left the department building the 
young man, half-apologizing for his poor showing, 
remarked: “Drinking, my father says, is the bane 
of the navy.” 

“I guess it is,” replied the congressman, laconi- 
cally. “It is the bane everywhere else, and I 
should think quite likely it would be in the navy.” 

The young man promised to turn over a new 
leaf absolutely, in both particulars, and was 
allowed another chance. ! 


~ 
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Napoleon’s Gratitude. 


Te world prates much of “ingratitude,” but 
this, like other catchwords, repays indi- 
vidual investigation. In the social world 
who raises the ery? Is it the man who has poured 
out his millions to endow hospitals and libraries? 
Is it the woman who has given her life to the care 
of the sick and poor and needy? Indeed, no! these 
are the first to tell of the boundless gratitude 
heaped at their feet. 

Let the person tempted to use the term ask 
himself three questions: ; 

“Have I ever deliberately done an act deserving 
the gratitude of another?” 

“Have I not received for that act thanks out o! 
all proportion to my small effort?” 

“Have I myself always expressed prompt and 
hearty gratitude for every favor done me by 
others?” 

Such a catechism, honestly answered, will inevl- 
tably lead to large and instructive results. 

Much has been written of the so-called heart- 
‘lessnéss of that greatest organizer the world has 
ever known, Napoleon Bonaparte. The truth ts 
that he had few, indeed, to whom to return thanks. 
} A notable exception was the Baroness de Courtot, 
who ‘had been lady in waiting to the Princess 
| Lamballe, the intimate friend of Marie Antoinette. 
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The princess was killed by a mob before the 
queen’s horrified eyes. 

During the First Consulate, the exiled baroness 
returned to Paris to plead her cause before 
Napoleon. Brusquely he demanded her errand. 

“Monsieur,” she begs, “will you permit me to 
tell you a story?” 

He gave a rude consent, and she began her 
story. She was at Brienne on the occasion of an 
annual examination of the military cadets. The 
guests carried wreaths with them. The young 
paroness had one of laurel, which — 

At this point of the story the first consul could 
no longer contain himself. Says the baroness: 

“J was suddenly interrupted by a strange sound, 
—half-sigh, half-exclamation of joy,—and the 
next moment the consul had sprung forward and 
clasped both my hands in his. Overwhelming 
emotion shone in his dark eyes and trembled in 
his voice. 

“So you were that sweet, kind girl, mademoi- 
selle? Oh, ask what you will of me! I promise 
beforehand to grantit. Will you accept a pension 
—a post of any kind? You shall have your prop- 
erty back; you whispered kind words tome. You 
gave me my first crown.’” 

Could anything be more dramatic? The woman 
kneeling before the future emperor had made the 
one bright spot in the forlorn boy’s school-days, 
and all the years between he had hugged her 
memory gratefully to his heart. 


<4 
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NEW-OLD JOKES. 
“Is there any new joke under the sun?” asks 








he lavished praise upon them, dwelling upon their 
bravery, endurance, and even upon their soldier- 
like appearance. This last compliment was too 
much for the patience of the old color-sergeant. 
He stepped forward,—tattered and unkempt,— 
saluted most respectfully, and then said: 

“Begging your pardon, Sir ’Arry, we don’t want 
no gammon. We want boots!” 


WORDS THAT TOLD. . 


In a most interesting article on “The Seger 
Colony, Oklahoma,” the writer tells in the South- 
ern Workman of the unique enterprise for Indian 
civilization which has been going on for fourteen 
years among some of the wilder tribes of Indian 
Territory. Mr. Seger drew up for his colony a 
simple constitution and by-laws, which pledged 
every member to industry, temperance, abstinence 
from gambling, and perfect obedience to the 
United States government. Every Indian in the 
colony had signed it, and agreed to follow his 
lead. 

Once, when they had had a good crop year, the 


Kiowas were invited to bring ponies to sell them, 
and after the sale, concluded to stay on and get 


| more Cheyenne money by gambling. Mr. Seger 


George Augustus Sala, an English journalist and | 
special correspondent, who died a few years ago. | 


“IT doubt there being one, very gravely,” he 
answers, and tells two anecdotes to support his 
skepticism. 

An intelligent Greek, who acted as Mr. Sala’s 
guide while visiting Athens, related to him, as a 
modern Greek Joe Millerism, the story of a law- 
suit. A deaf plaintiff sued a deafer defendant 
before the deafest judge in all Greece. The 
plaintiff claimed so many hundred drachmas for 
rent that was due. The defendant pleaded that 
he never ground his corn at night. The judge, in 
giving judgment, observed: “Well, she’s your 
mother, after all; you must keep her between 
you.” 

“When I got home I found,” writes Mr. Sala, 
“this apparently up-to-date triad of ludicrous 
non sequiturs in a collection of ancient Greek 
epigrams.” 

There used to be told a story of Sheridan 
Knowles, the dramatist, who was a first-rate hand 
at Irish bulls, meeting one of twin brothers, and 
asking him, “Which of ye is the other?” 

Mr. Sala compares this with the story of that 
very ancient jester, Hierocles: 

“Of twins, one died; Skolastikos, meeting the 
survivor, asked him, ‘Was it you who died, or 
your brother?’ ” 

ee es 


WHEN SHE WAS BORED. 


A characteristic story is told of the Prince of 
Wales and a shy lady, who was introduced to him 
at some function. The lady was presented as 
Miss Keyser. 

Miss Keyser had never been presented to royalty 
before, and felt like a girl receiving her first 
proposal of marriage. She was uncertain just 
what was expected of her, especially the length 
of time she ought to talk to a prince. After a 
moment’s conversation, she shyly asked the prince 
to tell her when she ought to leave him. 

“On the contrary,” gallantly replied the man 
nearest to England’s throne, “it is for you to tell 
me when you are bored.” 

During the agreeable conversation that followed, 
the prince asked her where she came from. She 


replied, naming the town, and adding, what he did | 
not ask, that she had lived there all her life. The | 
conversation drifted to other topics, but in a few | 


moments the prince, thinking no doubt to start a 
new theme, asked her how long she had lived at 
this place, naming her home town. 

Miss Keyser quickly thought that, considering 
her former answer, a direct reply would be to give 
her exact age. So with a pretty courtesy, she said 
artlessly: 

“Tam bored, your highness.” 

The prince saw the point, and quickly changed 
the subject. 

———- ~9 © 


TWELVE AND A FRACTION. 


The ruler of a small German state has dis- 
covered one way of warding off the dire calamity 
which must result from having thirteen sit at a 


Statement. 

His serene highness is in the habit of giving little 
dinners and parties to which only the social select 
are called. At one of these exclusive affairs held 
lately the prince ordered a cover to be laid for 
Herr L., one of his cabinet council. 


| 
Herr L. was a little late, and the rest of the 


guests had arrived, when he presented himself at 
the door. 

A superstitious baroness exclaimed, as he 
entered, “Good gracious! There are thirteen of 
us!”’ 

“Calm yourself, my dear baroness,” said his 
serene highness. “Herr L. is not one of us; he 
belongs to a burgher family.” 


—— 
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THE PRESSING NEED. 


When compliments fall to the lot of Tommy 


ame: he knows what to do with the florid part 
nem, 





Fifty years or more ago Sir Harry Smith, for | 


Whose wife Ladysmith was named, was Governor 
ot Cape Colony, and led a number of campaigns 
gainst the Kaffirs. Returning from a particularly 
vely one, he held a review of his troops, who 
Were in a most dilapidated condition—barefooted, 
Tagged and half-starved. 
When the time came for him to say a few words 


| 





xeopns his eyes open, as usual, made a midnight 
raid on their rendezvous in the bush. He sprang 
into the midst of the circle, and asked his Indians: 

“Is _ the way you keep the constitution you 


signed 

The Cheyennes in a moment had struck out for 
home. The Kiowas held their ground, seized their 
rifles and inquired, “What do you want us to do?” 

“I want every one of you to leave this colony 
immediately.” 

“We will not go, and you cannot make us. You 
are one and you have no arms with you. We are 
many and we have our rifles.” 

“Why should I have a gun? One gun is nothing 
against many rifies. But you will not shoot me; 
you are too wise. You know that if you should 
every one of you would be hanged, and the United 

tes army would visit your tribe. You know 
what that means. I am not one man alone. The 
whole United States is behind me. Now clear out 
this minute, every one of you!” 

They went. 


A COMFORTLESS JOURNEY. 


That Mrs. Bishop has the true love of travelling 
is well proved in her latest book, ‘“‘The Yang-tse 
Valley and Beyond.” The difficulties and dis- 
comforts for a woman journeying alone in China 
were made apparent to Mrs. Bishop on many 
occasions. Of the trip to Siao-Kiao she writes: 


We had ten hours of an infamous road in a 
torrent of rain with a very cold wind. I could 
a ease the bearers at all, for my leather 
shoes slip so badly on the mud that even with 
a stout stick and Be-dieu’s help, I could not keep 
my feet. The road, which was a dike between 
two rice-fields, never reached two feet in width. 
It had been flagged, but some of the stones had 
disappeared alto ether, some were tilted up, and 
others were tilted down, and it was truly horrible. 

There was no inn at Ching-sze-yao, and it was 
only after I had sat in the rain in the village 
roadway for an hour that a miserable shelter was 
found forme. The roof dripped from fifty points 
and the walls, having shrunk from the joists, let 
in the cold wind all round. There was no fire 
but the fire-pots used for cooking. I was wet to 
the knees, my canvas bed was soaked, and all 
else, from the spoiling of waterproof bags and 
covers by the hot sun of the two previous summers. 

The poverty and discomfort of this house typified 
the condition in which thousands of the Chinese 
peasantry live. 


HIS OWN PAIL. 


Col. C. J. Jones, who had a stirring life in the 
West, tells, in “Forty Years of Adventure,” some 
of his most picturesque experiences. One of 
them, at least, has the comic element sprinkled 
ad libitum. Colonel Jones was greatly interested 
in the question of preserving our native buffalo, 
and caught a number of calves, in order to bring 
them up, with the domestic cow as stepmother. 
He says: 


Some of the calves gave trouble. They did not 
take kindly to their stepmother. One of them 
preferred a bottle covered with a rag, and a 
certain big calf would drink from nothing but a 
bucket, although he made a very good supper in 
that way. And strange as it may seem, he would 
never aiterward drink out of any but that partic- 
ular Pail, which happened to be painted white, 
outside and in. 

If any other was offered him, he would butt it 
over at once, and prance round, pawing at the 
dirt, until some one would call out: 

“Give him the white pail!” 

Then when the white pail was brought, he would 
fall to and make a hearty meal. 


GROWING EARTHWORMS. 
At a recent meeting of the Springfield, Massa- 


| chusetts, Zoélogical Club a paper was read, giving 
table. A Berlin exchange is the authority for this | 


an interesting bit of experience in growing earth- 
worms. 


The lady whose experience was given had read 
in a work on natural history that if an earthworm 
were divided, the anterior part would grow a tail, 
ond, the posterior part would grow a head. She 
said: 


id: 
“T took twelve worms and divided them, placing 
the divided parts of each worm in a separate glass. 
In less than a month I had twenty-two worms 
losing only two tail parts. The head parts ha 
grown tails, and the tail parts had grown heads. 
“A second experiment was made later. I divided 
two worms into halves and put the four parts into 


| @ glass, into which I placed earth but no food, and 


the head parts ate the tail parts.” 


NEITHER BRIGHT NOR SHINING. 
Heine’s wit was caustic. When forced into the 
arena to fight a silly duel, he said: 


“The field of honor is dirty!” 

This is so true that it is hard to understand 
why this popular bubble thus deftly pricked did 
not collapse for good and all. 


ADMIRABLE RESERVE. 


Some one had offended a venerable English 
baronet. 


“You don’t know,” said he, “the strength of the | 
g.” 


expression I am not usin 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| UTICA, NEW YORK. 
| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


| DUDLEY BUCK, EXAMINER. 

Music in all its branches. Elocution, Languages, 
English Literature, Drawing, Painting, Physical Cul- 
ture, Dancing, etc. Faculty, twenty-two distinguished 
specialists. Unsurpassed advantages. Five Free 

tholarships. Send for new Catalogue. 

GEO. 8. BEECH WOOD, Director. 
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‘Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


32d Vear begins Sept. 27th. Instruction is given 

| throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 
| Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 





For Nervous Exhaustion 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 


Free Cook-Book. 

















Book by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, containing aew receipts 
for cooking many most healthful dishes, and for 
making fine salads and salad dressings. It is 
absolutely free to all if the applicant mentions 
The Youth's Companion. Address, 


WESSON PROCESS ZO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will send to any applicant a handsome Cook- 











Looe 
Lasell Seminary for 


Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass. 10 Miles from Boston. 


Lasell aims at training its girls into 
happy, ef helpful women. The 
very breath of happiness prevails at 
Lasell. 

ae 


Its girls are healthy, too. “I can 
always tell a Lasell girl when I see 
her,” once said a clever Boston society 
woman, “ by her graceful walk, good 
color, alert mind and charm of man- 
ner.” Living in a cheery, breezy 

lace, near tennis-courts and basket- 

all standards, and the beautiful 
Charles River with its splendid canoe- 
courses, they can scarcely help being 
healthy and robust. 


»« 


The spirit of deft-handed service and 

rudent direction of household matters 

ives in the Hall and comprises part of 

the deliberate course of training, mak- 

ing the pupils responsive, alert-minded 

women, to brighten and sweeten lives 
and homes. 

»« 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school J ever saw.”" 

_Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, said: * I be- 
lieve you are honestly trying to educate and not 


fog 7? 


veneer young women for life’s duties. 
Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1goo. Illus. Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


























SEARCH 
LIGHT: 


The compartment 
that holds the car- 
bide in the....... 


“Search-Light” 
GAS LAMP 


is a sheet-steel stamping. 
It_is one solid piece. 
There is no solder to 
melt from the heat 
and cause a con- 
stant waste of 

carbide, as in 

other lamps. 




















“SEARCH-LIGHTS” Are the Best Lamps 
Made. Any Dealer Will Supply You. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Made by 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





























Many babies cannot digest 
cow’s milk readily; if your baby 
is having this difficulty, then pre- 
pare the milk with Mellin’s Food. 


When Mellin’s Food is added 
it modifies the milk so that it is 
adapted to the baby’s delicate 
digestion. 

We will gladly send you a 
sample of Mellin’s Food if you 
wish. 

MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
































“HEAR IT SNAP” 


THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
, GARMENT FASTENER, 

) Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
The genuine has this trade- 
) mark on every card. 
» Beware of imitations. 
> Only the “Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 
enuine, send us 


















If your dealer hasn't the 


his name with yours and a 2ct. stamp, for 
| samples of the real thing and full infor- 
| mation. Send 6 cents for trial set 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. , 
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Medicated 


lotions, 
Powder which removes freckles and 


appearance. Contains no _ lime, 


in cheap imitations. 


Powder, with Silver Mounted GOOD LUC 
BITS FOO 


Rabbit’s Foot Puff, sent on receipt of 3 


cents. ill stamp your initial on the 
bangle free if desired. 


J. A. POZZONI CoO., 





THE WOMEN OF 1850 


enhanced their attractiveness 


ZZOMS 


COMPLEXION POWDER. 


Why experiment on your complexion with 
tablets or cheap powders? 


Use the 


world’s purest Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion 


blemishes, 


makes the skin delicately soft, prevents that shiny 
zinc, 
lead, arsenic or other poisons, so common 


Sample of Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion 


RAB- 


iT POWDER PUFF, free on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps fo pay postage. Full size box, with 





















UCH a careless, gay, young face 
There above you on the wall— 
She was married, do you know, 
Near a hundred years ago, 
Here, within this very hall. 


They made wives of children, then— 
She was not as old as you— 

Just fifteen, said they that knew, 
And her eyes, you see, were blue 
As that morning-glory, dear, 
That the wind has tossed in here. 
There came days, my little one, 
When the menace of a shame, 
And a levelled foreign gun 
Lighted all the land to flame— 
And there came an hour when, 
After sob, and kiss, and prayer, 
In the little porch out there, 


She was left alone, alone, 

Just to make her useless moan, 
Just to wait, and wait, and wait, 
For the hand upon the gate, 

For the step that never came. 


Ah, the pity of it, dear! 

They made wives of children, then, 
And of boys they molded men— 
Men to put the love-dream by, 
Men to do, and men to die, 

As he died, my little one. 


Here, within this very hall, 

Where she gave her girlhood’s all, 
Where she played at wifely state, 
Where she sobbed all desolate, 
Dear, at last an hour came 

When they brought him home to her, 
And the gladnesses that were 
Vanished as a sunken flame, 

For they laid him at her feet 

With a sword-thrust in the breast 
That her youthful head had pressed 
In the old days, and the sweet. 


Such a careless, gay, young face, 
There above you on the wall,— 

Near a century of death, 

Sob, and prayer, and laughing breath, 
How the face smiles over all! 


a> 
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The Passing of Little Eagle. 


HE exalted and tender genius of 
Christianity appears in every 
incident of life and death. It 
appears with more distinction 
where a people but recently 
pagan illustrates the discipline 
and spirit of its faith. Oneof 
the letters of Miss Mary P. 
Lord, long a teacher among 
the Sioux on the Grand River 
Reservation, North Dakota, 
gives a loving account of a 
young Indian who died at 
Little Eagle Village in Sep- 
tember, 1899. 

His name was Little Eagle, 
and he was the Christian son of a Christian 
father and mother redeemed from the heathenism 
of their tribe. The elder Little Eagle—who was 
the first deacon of the Grand River Mission 
Chureh—had been a United States police soldier, 
and was killed in the fight at the capture and 
death of Sitting Bull. He was the father of 
many sons, and the place where they lived was 
called after the family. 

Henry Little Eagle was his widowed mother’s 
pride and dependence, for he was her last living 
son. The boy studied at the mission and gov- 
ernment schools, and developed an amiable 
and manly character that inspired affection and 
trust. The Grand River Church to which he 
belonged made the young stock-farmer its treas- 
urer, and the local Young Men’s Christian 
Association elected him its president. 

In the midst of his usefulness he was attacked 
with hemorrhage of the lungs, and sank into a 
rapid decline. So universal was the esteem and 
sympathy for him that his sick-room became 
almost a shrine. His Indian friends, and 
Christians of all sects from the settlements 
around his village, came to see him in his brave 
and gentle patience, and sometimes joined in 
singing to him his favorite Gospel Hymns. 
When the last moment came, it was his own 
voice that sang, “Jesus, Saviour, pilot me;’’ and 
his spirit passed with a prayer. 

His Sioux mother, a tall and stately woman, 
had suffered it all with the silence of her race. 
When she knew that her boy was no more, her 
sorrow cried out—in her native tongue— the 
ery as old as the human heart: “ Micinksi! 
Micinksi!” (My son! My son!) 

It was the lamentation of David in “the 
chamber over the gate.” 

The thronged funeral, with its full-hearted 
tributes of speech and emblem and tender song, 
might have honored a statesman’s burial. And 
Henry Little Eagle had lived but twenty-two 
years. 

In the cemetery, after the casket had been 
lowered and the solemn committal and benedic- 
tion had been said, the people were turning 
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away; but the mother, calmed now by her 
Christian faith, stood beside the grave and 
addressed them in the Indian language. 

“T am lonely,’’ she said. ‘‘We were a large 
family, and now only one is left me—a married 
daughter. But they all died trusting in God, 
and I rejoice. I want to help youmore. I have 
something that my son meant to give—a dollar 
for the Rock Creek people, and a dollar and a 
half for the Wotanin Waste mission paper. 
Take it from his own hand.” 

Saying this, she stooped and laid two little 
purses on the ground at the head of the grave. 
It was a slight offering, but it was the last gift 
of her dead boy. 


2 
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The ‘ Oil-Shooter.”’ 


N some of the petroleum-producing districts it 
becomes necessary, sometimes in opening an 
oil-well, sometimes when the well has become 

clogged or apparently exhausted, to begin or 
renew the flow by exploding nitroglycerine at the 
bottom of the well. This explosive is used because 
it is exploded readily by the dropping of a weight 
upon it. A man who carries nitroglycerine from 
well to well for this purpose is known in the oil 
region as a “shooter.” The Chicago Record gives 
an account of the operations of William Snedecker, 
who for ten years has followed this dangerous 
occupation, and is said to have used four hundred 
thousand quarts of nitroglycerine in “shooting” 
four thousand wells. 


He has a wagon which is fitted up for carryin; 
about his explosive. A square box under the sea 
is carefully padded, and when it is solidly filled 
with cans 0 nitroglycerine, which is a molasses- 
like fluid, he fastens down the cover and drives 
gouty away to the well which he is to “shoot.” 
Usually he makes the trip very early in the morn- 
ing, to avoid the customary travel, and so diminish 
the chance of danger. 

For the most part the roads aré bad, and the 
wagon jolts along in a way to make any one but 
an old shooter decidedly nervous. If it is dark, 
there is = danger that a wheel may drop into 
a hole with force i to detonate the explosive. 
Several wagons, bearing shooters and their loads 
have been blown up, but no one ever lived to tell 
what sort of a jar caused the explosion. 

In such a case, little is ever found except the 

ground which the explosion has 
ug, with possibly a wheel of the wagon a quarter 
of a mile away in one direction and another in the 
opposite direction. 
he shooter takes from eighty to two hundred 
and forty quarts of nitroglycerine in his vehicle. 
The smaller amount is quite enough, if it should 
ex lode, to leave no trace of the driver of the 
vehicle. 

When the shooter reaches the well which is to 
be treated, long torpedo tubes are placed within 
the casing of the well, and the nitroglycerine is 

ured carefully into them. When one of the 

bes is filled, it is lowered with the utmost care 
to the bottom of the well. This operation is 
repeated until the shooter is satisfied that the load 
is heavy enough to accomplish the purpose. 

The well may be fifteen hundred feet deep, and 
is seldom less than a thousand. When all is ready. 
a bar of iron, known as a “go-devil,” is dro ped 
into the well. The instant it leaves his hand the 
po = on takes to his heelg, seeking a place of 


safety. 

Suddenly the earth trembles; there is a crash 
and a snap; a muffled sound becomes louder and 
louder, until a column of of and water shoots from 
seventy-five to a hundred feet into the air. The 
country for hundreds of feet around is filled with 
clouds of spray, floating to windward. When all 
this subsides, the well is in operation, and the 
shooter receives his fee and drives away. 
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A Romantic History. 


ECESSITY forced the Hudson Bay Com- 
N pany, a trading corporation engaged in 
collecting furs, to become a government 
that ruled with despotic power from the Great 
Lakes to the Arctic Circle. How absolute this 
power might be, and in some cases was, is illus- 
trated by the strange history of Sir Donald Smith, 
now Lord Strathcona, whose name is honored in 
every part of the Dominion. The history, which 
contains all the elements of a romance or a melo- 
drama, is told by the Rey. Dr. Field in his book of 
travel, “Our Western Archipelago.” 


More than fifty Bing 0 ago a young Scotchman 
came from his native land to take a place in the 
Hudson Bay coment. He served it with ree 
lous fidelity, and lad begun to feel at home in the 
place where he was stationed. 

One day an Indian runner came to him with an 
order to leave his post in one hour and betake 
himself to Labrador. The order did not permit 
him to wait to pack his clothing, which, so he was 
informed, would be sent after him. 

Although the order exiled him to an American 
Siberia, and was unaccompanied by a word of 
explanation, he obeyed it without remonstrance. 
Within the hour he was on his way to the distant 
and inhospitable coast. He was kept there 
twenty-three years. On the death of the governor 
of the company, who had sent him into exile, he 
was recalled. 

As during this long, trying time he had shown 
himself a wise, faithful servant of the company, 
he was now promoted from position to position, 


until finally he became its governor. 


Doctor Field thinks the exile was a_ harsh 
measure and the reason of it a mystery; but an 
old settler put it in another light. The company 
governed by military discipline, and ordered those 
subordinates to perilous services whom it could 
rely on to endure privation and cope with danger 
in the spirit of a gallant soldier. 


a 
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A Gentle People. 


HE men of Samoa have the right conception 
of strength. They believe that a man should 
do the rough work because he is strong, and 
the woman the easier work because she has less 
strength. It is the husband, and not the wife, 
who carries the baby, because he is the stronger, 
they explain. The men bring in the heavy logs 
for building the ovens, the girls carry the leaves 
for wrapping and preparing the food. The men 
do the cooking, the women spread the feast. The 
men fish for sharks and dive for turtles, the 
women catch prawns in the rivers. The men are 
always considerate to the women. 

Mrs. Isabel Strong, the stepdaughter and aman- 
uensis of Robert Louis Stevenson, writing in the 
New York Evening Post of the time when, after 
Mr. Stevenson’s death, she and her mother lived 
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alone among the natives, sore that no thought of 
fear ever visited them; and this not from any great 
bravery on their pa but because of the simple 
goodness of the islanders. The two women were 
always alone after the evening meal, and the doors 
8 open, and the windows were unfastened. 
The natives called Mrs. Stevenson “Aolele,” a 
term of admiration, meaning beautiful as a flying 


cloud. 

Only once did Mrs. Stevenson suspect treachery. 
After midnight on a fine moonlight night, she 
heard the tramp of bare feet, as of people heavily 
laden. Looking over the veranda —— she saw 
.4 number of men crossing the lawn with baskets 
carried on poles. They had come from the direc- 
tion of the taro patches, breadfruit groves and 
banana plantations, and things looked suspicious. 

Hastily donning a wrapper, she ran down and 
called to the men to halt. here were about forty 
of them on the lawn. She demanded to see the 
contents of their baskets. 

“Aolele is mistaken,” said one of them, laughing. 
“There is a famine in our ing of Maniani, and 
we have been in the woods digging the roots of 
the wild taro. We saw the breadfruits hanging 
ripe upon your trees, and the bunches of bananas 
turning red, but we touched them not. We go at 
night, for we fear the shame and ridicule of the 
village of Tanugmanono, which is richer than we 
and would jeer at us if they heard we were reduce 
to eating roots like the wild four-legged animal.” 
ia Samoans will not mention the word pig before 

ies. 

The spokesman turned out his basket, and Mrs. 
Stevenson found that it was filled with the coarse 
black roots of the wild taro. Another basket 
was emptied, and _ then Mrs. Stevenson declared 
herself satisfied. Nothing would do, however, but 
she must inspect every one of the forty baskets 
and when that was done the spokesman wanted 
her.to sit with the party on the veranda and con- 
verse. For themselves, they sat on the veranda 
long after Mrs. Stevenson had gone into the house. 
They sang songs in compliment of the family, and 
smoked amicably, with no ill feeling because of 
the suspicion to which they had been subjected. 








* By INGRAM CROCKETT 


HERE shines the water-lily, like a star at 
eventide, 
Upon the slough’s dark water, with the lotus at 
- its side,— 
Where the cypress-trees, like Trappists, stand 
silently all day, 
And the boles of giant oaks uplift in colonnades 
of gray— 
There often with his flute-song, when the dew is 
on the leaves, 
The tanager, a scarlet flame, his web of beauty 
weaves. 


Oh, the deep woods know his coming; all still, all 
still to hear, 

And the lily and the lotus breathe softly,“‘He is 
near,” 

As he glows, a splendid flower, on a golden-dap- 
pled screen, 

With his image in the water like a ruby set in 
green, 

Ah, then his magic, crystal flute is blown among 
the leaves 

Until my heart is captive in the web of song he 
weaves. 


~ 
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Strange Experience. 


YOUNG officer of the Eleventh United States 
A Infantry, now in service in the Island of 
Luzon, tells to a correspondent of The 
Companion a strange story of mingled craft and 
gratitude on the part of a Filipino insurgent 
soldier. 


“Tt was during that famous, swift march of 
General Lawton’s to San Isidro,” says this officer. 
“We had had a wearing day, with hard marching 
and a couple of minor fights. 

“Just before nightfall, as we were nearing our 
camping-ground, 1 heard piteous calls for water 
from some one |} ng at the roadside. I found an 
insurgent who, ought, must have been badl 
off, or our surgeons would not have abandone 


m thus. 
“When he saw me spprencting, he redoubled 
his cries; but he was lying face down on the 
ground. To give him water from my canteen, it 
was necessary for me to raise him slightly b 

— his forehead with one hand. e dran) 

greedily, and when had done, burst out into 
voluble thanks in Spanish and in his native tongue. 

“As I let his forehead back to the ground, he 
managed to turn his face toward me; and then I 
saw, in the sunset light, what filled me with horror. 
The man was a leper, in the advanced stage of 
the disease. 

“Of course, if I had known this, I should hardly 
have had the courage to go near him. As soon as 
the realization came I threw my canteen as far as 
I could into the jungle. A moment later I started 
in search of it, found it, and stamped upon it until 
there were a dozen holes through the metal. Thus 
I made certain that no one could ever again make 
it hold water. 

“All the time, near by, I heard the dying leper 
murmuring thanks to me. I returned to the road 
and hurried after my company, wondering over 
the dying man’s presence of mind and craft in 
hiding his taint until he had obtained the water 
for want of which he was suffering.” 
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Awkward, but Helpful. 
At minister not long ago made a some- 





what hasty arrangement to call that 

evening at a house some distance from 
his home and marry a young couple. At the hour 
agreed upon he went to the house, the street and 
number of which he had written in his note-book. 
There were no indications of festivity about the 
house, but this fact did not greatly surprise the 
minister, since he had been told that it was to be 
a very quiet home wedding. 


He rang the bell, and when a maid opened the 
door he walked in, saying: 

“T believe I am Gy oy here this evening. 
Will you kindly say to the family that I am here?” 

He then pushed aside a portiére hanging between 
the hall and the parlor, and found himself in the 
presence of a somewhat embarrassed young couple 
sitting on a sofa in a half-lighted room. 

“Good evening,” said the minister, blandly. “I 
am on time, I believe. Eight o’clock, I think, was 
the hour set for the ceremony.” 

“Ceremony?” said the young man. “ What 
ceremony ?” 

He | the marriage ceremony, to be sure! Are 
‘ou not the young couple who are to be united in 


ie bonds of matrimony this evening?” 





To the amazement of the minis’ 


r, the young 
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lady uttered a shriek and fled trom the room, 
while the young man turned scarlet. 

“Have I made a mistake?” asked the embar- 
rassed parson, as he hastily drew forth his note- 
book. “No,” he added. “I was to come to 
Number 236 this street, and —” 

“But this is Number 237,” interrupted the young 
=. Pg gn 236 is ag A street.” 

“Oh, g your pardon! g your pardon a 
thousand times!” exclaimed the minister, as he 
retreated hastily. 

He lingered on the door-step to add to the profuse 
apologies he had already made to the young man, 
who had followed him to the door, and ft was 
something of a relief to have the young man say, 
frankly and half-confidentially : 

“It is all right, parson. I was just racking my 
brain to think of something to kind of open up the 
way for me to ask that young lady a question that 
will lead up to a Te in this house soon, if it 
is answered the way I hope it will be, and you 
have helped me out wonderfully. It will be’ as 
easy as rolling off a log to say what I want to say 
now. I am much obliged to you.” 
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When the Elephant Sneezed. 


UPERSTITIOUS showmen say that when 
an elephant sneezes it is a sign of luck. It 
is an interesting spectacle, anyhow. The 

Baltimore News records that the other morning 
when Jolly, the Zoo elephant, sneezed, ali the 
Zoo attendants took a vacation to laugh. 


Everything was quiet in the Zoo, when somebody 
shouted to the lecturer: . 
- k out! The elephant’s going to sneeze!” 

All the attendants deserted their posts, and ran 
to look. Jolly had drawn up his sides until his 
back was humped. His tail was stiffly horizontal. 
His mouth was open and his eyes were shut, while 
tears as large as peanuts rolled down his leathery 


There was a great drawing up of the sides, a 
long-continued convulsion, a trembling of the floor, 
and then an —<. like the report of the Boer 
eannon “Long Tom” at Ladysmith. Half a bucket 
of water shot out in a stream toward the monkeys’ 
cage, while the elephant’s legs trembled as he 
prepared for a second sneeze. There was a 
soning like that of an earthquake and a voleanic 
erack. 

All the animals set up a roar. Dewey’s cat 
jumped down on the back of the goat, and every 
monkey screamed. The quagga brayed and the 
Kangaroo barked. The leopards snarled, and 
Prince | Mite nearly tumbled off his platform. 

Jolly hi been known to sneeze only twice 
before since the Zoo management had owned him. 
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Poor Air and Poor Living. 


HEN “Jim” Bridger, the famous scout of 
the plains, grew old, he thought he 
would like to retire from the somewhat 

arduous life of a plainsman and settle down to the 
ease of “‘the East””—which to him meant Missouri. 
So he used his best endeavor to find a competent 
man to fill his place, and went back to Missouri. 


A year or two passed, and one day Captain 
Russell, the commandant of the post which Bridger 
left, was Surprised to see the old scout heave 

in sight. When he came in, the captain asked: 

“Well, Bridger, what ar you back here?” 

+ =. said Bridger, “I want to go back to 
scouting again.” 

“Indeed? Why, I thought you had settled down 
in the East for the rest of your life!” 

“Well, cap’n, I’ll tell you how itis. I went back 
te old Missoura, and if you’ll believe it, they’ve 
got a railroad station within ten mile o’ the old 
re sir, a railroad station! And what’s 
more, they’ve got a ranch now in every four mile. 
I tell you what, cap’n, the air aint pure down 
there no more!” 

“Ts that possible? But I thought you'd like the 
good things to eat they have down there—you like 
good things to eat, I remember.” 

“Good things to eat! Why, cap’n, I didn’t have 
a br’iled beaver-tail the whole time’I was there!” 
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Disillusion. 


a OONER or later,” said a jurist now promi- 
nent in national affairs, ‘the sad knowl- 
edge comes to a boy that he cannot believe 

everything he sees in a newspaper. 


“T remember once reading in our village paper, 
when I was a bow: t a tallow candle, if shot 
would make a clean hole through an 
. I had one of those old-fashioned 
ng ee shotguns that loaded at the muzzle 
= _ a stock running the whole length of the 

arrel. 

“One day I put a good charge of powder into that 
gun, carefully pushed one of mother’s best tallow 
candles ‘home’ on 4 of it, slipped the regulation 
oe cap on the tube, and summoned tlie 

ys of the neighborhood to witness what I told 
them was an interesting experiment. 

“I stationed them to the right and left of the 
barn door, took my position about fifteen feet 
away, and fired at it pointblank.”’ 

n t was the result?” asked one of the 
listeners. e 
“It made no perceptible impression on the door, 
the jurist answered, “but it spattered tallow ove! 
a dozen boys, and to throw down the gun 
and run for my life. I was never the same trustful 
os boy after that,” added the judge, reflect- 

vely. 
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Not to Be ‘‘ Stumped.” 


GLASGOW paper tells a story of James 

A Russell Lowell’s visit to the north ot 

England which does not appear to have @ 

place in Mr. Lowell’s biographies. It illustrates 

the unwillingness of the north of England peasant 
to be outdone by any comer. 


Mr. Lowell, the story says, one day entered 
eating-house and sat down at a table. Just 
a barefooted yokel, who, like Mr. Lowell, —_ 
plainly been walking far, and whose bare feet 
were sore from the journey, as were also tlie 
American’s, came in and sat down on the opposit« 
side of the table. Mr. Lowell gave his order. 

“Waiter, bring me a steak and fried potatoe s.? 

The peasant leaned his elbows on the tabic- 
“Bring me yan, tee,”—that, too,—he said. 

“Bring me a cup of coffee and rolls, said Mr. 


in 
hen 


Lowell. 
“Bring me yan, tee,” said the peasant. bring 
“And,” the American added, “you may Driller 
me a bootjack.” 


“Bring me yan, tee,” put in the yokel. 
“Why, what on earth can you want with 
ack?” asked Mr. Lowell, surprised into 
e question. “Gan 
‘he retort nearly took away his breath. _ all 
away!” the rustic exclaimed. ‘“D’ye think 
canna eat a bootjack as well as ye? 


a boot- 
asking 
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AMMA allows us, every one, 
When birthdays come, you see, 
To choose our fav’rite Kind of fun, 
Trot and the twins and me. 


Trotty is only two years old, 
The twins are four and four. 

Of course you don’t need to be told 
That I’m a great deal more. 


This is my birthday. I am eight, 
And I said ’twould be fine 

To sit up awful ’stremely late— 
As late as half past nine! 


A BIRTHDAY TREAT. 

“*You’ll all get sleepy,’’ mother said. 
But I said, ‘‘No-sir-ee!’’ 

You see, we hate to go to bed, 
Trot and the twins and me. 


Why, we could stay awake till dawn! 
Couldn’t we, Trotty? What! 

I do believe that was a yawn! 
I say! Oh, wake up, Trot! 


There! one twin’s curled up in a heap! 
Well, then, the other will. 

Oh, dear, I’m sure that Trot’s asleep, 
She sits so very still! 





The Commander. 

“T speak to be captain!” cried Luke Edwards, 
just as soon as he put his head round the corner 
of the barn where the other boys were already 
assembled. 

“Well, you won’t be!” retorted Tommy Green, | 
indignantly. “ ’Twa’n’t fair coming on us that | 
way. You’re always doing things when we aint 
ready, to get ahead. You didn’t think of the | 
company. Willie Jackson spoke of it first, and | 
asked us to meet here, and this is his barn, and | 
we're to train on his land, and of course he ought | 
to have the first chance.” 

“Then he ought to have spoke first,’’ mocked 
Luke. “He didn’t, so I’m captain.” 

“But you don’t know so much "bout training,”’ | 
expostulated Tommy, although less vehemently. | 
“Willie’s brother’s a soldier, and he understands 
things, and—and is int’rested.’’ | 

“Well, I guess I can walk on ahead and give 
orders and wave my sword, can’t I?” demanded | 
Luke, aggressively. ‘‘That’s what a captain’s 
for. And then I’m the biggest, and I spoke 
first.” 

“Oh, let him be captain if he wants to,” inter- | 
posed Willie, generously. ‘‘What’s the odds?’’ | 

“But he can’t do it as well as you.” 

“THe can learn,” smiled Willie. “That’s what 
I'm trying todo. If 1 find out anything he don’t 
know, I can show him.” 

So, in spite of a general feeling of discontent, 
Luke became captain, and walked on ahead and | 
waved his sword, and called out sharp and con- | 
tradictory commands which the twenty boys 
tried to follow, because Willie assured them that | 
a soldier's first duty was to obey. But as to | 
accepting Willie’s advice, that was something | 
Luke would not do—it was a reflection on his 
dignity as captain to receive advice from the 
ranks. And more than that, he insisted on | 
putting his brother in lieutenant and his two | 
Cousins second lieutenant and sergeant; and to | 
keep the peace, Willie persuaded his companions | 
to accept the situation. 

Thus it went on until along in October, when | 
the town was thrown into sudden excitement by 
the unexpected arrival of an old resident who 
had gone away, and in twenty years had risen to 
be it famous general. Of course there was a 
hurriedly arranged parade, in which the promi- 
nent inen and the band and the school children 
took part, and in which—to their consternation | 
and delight—the Invincibles were asked to join. 
They were at the very end of the parade, and 
when they came opposite the piazza of the little 
hotel, the spectators were astonished to see the | 
— suddenly leave his chair and approach 

™m, 


“V ery good, very good indeed,”’ he commended. | 


“It makes me think of a little company 
that I commanded on this very street some 
forty years ago. But I have a proposition 
to make, boys, that I hope you’ll agree to.”’ 
“We will!” they cried in chorus. 
“Wait till I get through,”’ genially. “There 
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I wonder why my eyes will wink. 
If I just close them once 

I’m not asleep! You needn’t think 
That I’d be such a dunce! 


I’m wide awake, my wits are Keen, 
And I can tell mamma— 

That both the Trottys—no-I mean— 
The twin—ah—um—’m-ah—h— 


Carolyn Wells. 








are some defects in your manceuwring which 
I noticed and would like to remedy. If you 
will let me reorganize the company, I will give | 
you a full outfit of caps and belts and wooden 
guns, and swords for the officers. Do you 
999 

“Yes! yes! yes!” cried the boys. 

“Good! Now go through all your movements 
carefully. I want to study each man.” 

At the end of twenty minutes he held up his 


“That will do!” he called. ‘*The boy with the 
brown cap will step from the line. He will be 
your captain.” 

The boy with the brown cap was Willie Jack- 
son. 
“Now that boy in the baseball suit, and the 
one with the red tie, and the one who carries a 
broom-handle. They will be your first and 
second lieutenant and sergeant.” 

The boy in the baseball suit was Tommy | 
Green, the others were two who had closely 
followed Willie’s advice to obey orders. Luke | 
Edwards stared at the general incredulously. } 

“But what'll I be?” he demanded. 

“Oh, you will have to go back into the ranks, | 
my boy,” the general smiled. ‘It will be for | 
your own good. Noone can command until he 
learns how.” FRANK H. Sweet. 





Gingerbread G’s. 


“Little G-Dropper” — that was what Aunt 
Professor called Natalie. It was quite a grief to 
Aunt Professor. Of course you couldn’t be the 
wife of a professor in a great college and enjoy 
hearing your only little niece that ever was 
drop g’s! 

“I’m sorry, auntie, and I’m goin’ to stop 
droppin’ ’em right straight off,’ Natalie would 
say, penitently ; and then Aunt Professor would 
squeeze her and laugh and say: 

“There must be two somewhere under your 
feet this minute, Little G-Dropper!” 

It grew worse, if anything. There were so 
many “‘ing’’ words in Natalie’s language, and 
they always ended in “in’,’’ without any g’s at 
all 


Aunt Professor corrected the little girl, in her 
gentle way, a dozen times a day, and a dozen 
times a day Natalie said, “Ch dear, there goes 
another one, auntie! I keep droppin’ ’em!’’ 

When mamma and Natalie and Baby Boy 


| 
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1, 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 


the names of a musician and a poet born in June. 





went away to the seashore there was no one to | 
correct Natalie, for it took all mamma’s time to 
pick up other things beside g’s that Baby Boy 
kept dropping. 

In August was Natalie’s birthday, and of 
course there came an express bundle from Aunt 
Professor. Natalie had had nine birthdays and 
nine expresses from Aunt Professor. This one 
made the tenth, and it was such a beautiful fat 
one! 

“Oh, what do you suppose there’s goin’ to be 
in it, Baby Boy?” cried Natalie, dancing round 
mamma while she untied the strings. “Let’s 
guess. A new jumpin’-rope, a box of writin’- 
paper, a doll, a—oh!” 

For the bundle was open. It was full of birth- 
day treasures—ten of them, to match Natalie’s 
years. The tenth one was a little square box 
wrapped in dainty pink tissue and tied with | 
silver tinsel. Natalie felt of it and smelled of it 
and shook it “‘e-asy.” 

“What can it be?” she cried. 
guess, mamma, ever in your world?” 

“Never in my world!’’ laughed mamma. 

And no wonder, for in the dainty little box 
were—of all the birthday presents—a little pile 
of gingerbread g’s! Brown and crisp and spicy, 
good enough to eat! 

“Oh! Why!” cried Natalie. Then she spied 
a little white label on the inside of the box cover, 
written in the form of a doctor’s prescription. 
Mamma read it over Natalie’s shoulder. 

“*Take one every time you feel an ‘ing word’ 
coming on. Repeat dose, if not relieved.’’ 

Natalie laughed and mamma laughed and 
Baby Boy laughed. 

“TIsn’t she just the darlin’est auntie —” began 
Natalie; then she looked at mamma with a queer 
little grimace. “I guess I’d better ‘take one’!” 
she said. IHl1cARY KENT. 


“Can you 
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MAMMA was suffering with a nervous head- 
ache, and little three-year-old Willie kept running 
into the room for his usual kisses and caresses. 
After a time mamma grew serious, and said, 
“Now, Willie, you must run out, and don’t you 
come in again until I am better.’’ He silently 
obeyed, but a few moments after, his sad little 
voice was heard at the door, saying, ““Mamma, 
mamma, I shall be like Mary’s little lamb. I 
still shall linger near.” 


Concealed Crosswords. 
You'd wonder, should you see at dawn 
A penguin eating og your lawn, 


Whence he had come, and find this clue, 
His route retraced would touch Peru. 


Before the sun is one hour high 
The penguin may attempt to fly 


And seek his dinner over seas, 
Disdaining northern bread and cheese. 


But this attempt will come to naught— 
He’ll drop a labor peril-fraught. 


A rodent edging near might fight him 
In other words, a rat might bite him. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


I have a mouth, yet lips have none; 
No feet have I, and yet I run; 

Have branches, whereon leaves ne’er grow ; 
No spray of mine doth blossom show. 
Well born am I, let hone deny; 

Yet evermore I downward tend, 

And though I rise, I ne’er ascend. 
*Tis true I seldom leave my bed, 

Yet I am not a sleepyhead. 

I ne’er a millionaire shall wake, 
Though bank deposits oft I make. 
Though ruffled oft, and often crossed, 
My temper I have never lost. 

Though I can run, I cannot walk, 
Reflecting much, I never talk ; 

1 never talk, yet ne’er am still, 

Tell me my name now, an you will. 


3. 
A NOVEL ENIGMA, 


A blind poet. One who lived inatub. A great 
discoverer. A Chinese philosopher. A great king 
of the Franks. A celebrated Greek historian. A 
Scottish essayist. A noted English actor. A king 
of Persia. 

The initials of the above names describe some- 
thing we all saw last year, but will never see 
again. 

4. 
CONCEALED WORD SQUARE, 


Did you give the tramp alms as he passed by your 
door? 

Did papa lie near by the beehive once more? 

Do you call it rejoicing when one giggles out? 

Do summer leaves gladden our eyes all about? 

*Tis ne’er easy to answer such things by the score. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


When foes pursuing are at hand, 

The means of flight from me appear. 
Behead me and I, loaded, stand, 

The fainting fugitive to cheer. 
Behead again, and if he be 

Not what I am he cannot flee. 
Take off another head and place 

The first two after what remains, 
And show the lot of him whose race 

From deadly toe deliverance gains; 
Or him whose stand for right shall be 

As I before you altered me. 


6. 
COMPARISONS, 
Positive. Comparative, 
A payment. Dread. 
An American To read 
poet. — Steadily. 
An American To squint. 
general. ‘ ’ 
To remunerate. Two alike. 


Superlative. 
A bountiful repast. 
A station of duty. 
Rented for a term. 


A sticky substance. 


A swain. Part of a To brag. 
cannon. 

An insect. A drink. A brule. 

A preposition. Glory and Truthful. 
fame. 


A letter. A prophet or Ended, 


wise man, 


To depart. Blood. A phantom. 
7. 
REBUS. 
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CHARADES. 
I 


I wandered one fair summer day 
Upon the village green, 

As stormed the boys in mimie fray 
My first which lay between. 


When lo! from out its shadow hove— 
For hidden there was he, 

Deserter from some farmer’s drove— 
My second. Who was he? 


Though only of my whole a part, 
When joined—my first and him 
They foes defy and make them smart 
With bristling weapons grim. 
II. 
“My first contains men by the hundred, 
Yet ten of it snug in his hand 
My baby can hold.” Then I wondered, 
but my whole (my sweet wife), smiling bland. 
Said, “Look here,” and the baby held tightly 
My third in his chubby wee fist ! 
In her second a laugh sparkled brightly, 
And both she and the baby got kissed. 
It. 
The trembling spendthrift hides his head— 
“Go tell my first I’m ill in bed.” 
He dreads the door-bell, dreads a letter, 
His health seems never to be better. 
My second may be fruitful—a conserver 
Of nature’s bounty, and a great preserver. 
Tis midnight—hark! a knocking at the door. 
My whole sleeps on—alas! he'll wake no more. 
IV. 
On rugged rocks, in Sent, shaded places, 
My first with loving touch decay effaces. 
My second in green meadows loves to wander, 
And sweetly ruminate, and slowly ponder. 
The sacred city of a northern nation, 
My whole once made a frightful conflagration. 
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THE END OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA | 
seems near, when this record closes, May 31st. 
Lord Roberts reached the suburbs of Johannes- 
burg, May 29th, without being seriously opposed, 
and entered the city the next day. His forces | 
marched 61 miles in the last three days of | 
the advance, and their rapid movement along a 
wide front gave the Boers no opportunity for 
successful resistance. President Kruger left 
Pretoria, and the citizens organized a provisional 
government to preserve order and to receive the 
British. May 28th, Lord Roberts proclaimed 
the annexation of the Orange Free State under 
the name of the Orange River Colony. 





Wak CORRESPONDENTS.—The risks volun- 
tarily taken by war correspondents are illustrated 
by the fact that, up to the last of May, 21 corre- 
spondents were either killed or died from disease 
in South Africa. A single London newspaper, | 
the Daily Mail, has had 10 
of its representatives put out of 
service either by death or ill- 
ness. 


SENATORS ELECTED. — 
The Louisiana Legislature has | 
re-elected United States Sena- 
tor Samuel Douglas McEnery, 
who is now serving his second 

Senaron MCENERYs torm. His new term will begin 
in 1903. To succeed Senator Caffery, the legisla- 
ture has chosen ex-Governor Murphy J. Foster, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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catalogue, 10c, Address ('. L. Adams, Angels Camp, Cal. 
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HENLEY ROLLER SKATE WORKS, Richmond, Ind. 








with Colored Plates it atone 
CHAS. K. REED, oe puebs, UeGe ¥ orcester, Mass. 





A Telegraph Operator’s 


WORK = PLEASANT, 







CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Hepisome, stylish, kind, well broken . and leads to 
to ride and drive, accustomed to steam ee Mie vighe hest | positions. We teach 
and trolley cars. few teams — ne ae on our graduates 


for young ladies. Aspe ow 4 Sleara oh A ~4 Railroads are 
for 60 days. Send for -p —- Va) oe ist. very 4 Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


~L> MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. 











VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
BICYCLES Ct CHEAPER 1 THAN EVER 
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AY Anas, lato Late Models new $11.60 
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Write We to-day for ig — AN special offers never 
“LEWIS CO., Dept. A, Chicago, U.S.A. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or Bracelet or any other ‘of our 








‘YOU WANT ONE! 


& mall order of cur t $5. 


00 Stare, ote. ald te pent 


friends will 










G. A. FOLSOM & COMPANY, 
192 Hanover Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 





Teaches the latest method of Bubble-Blowing. 


Booth’s Bubble-Blowers. list of premiums by selli 


(Beautifully Illustrated.) 
How To Conduct a Bubble Party. 


i” Premium Tat with full explane- 
ya tions. a ‘paw all postage on pins 


and pri 
NOV. ELTY MFG. CO., 





Price 10 cents. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., ITHACA, N. ¥. | 27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 















Brass Band | A RE YOU RUPTURED? 


There is one Truss which brings about a 











a& Supp om rite popes an catalog, rr] ose gna permanent sure. Wi Lk this frase 
tions, * ine iitti:] does is described as follows by Dr. 
| for mw gives — BULL, DR. WM. B. COLEY, and Jonatuasi 








C. MAOREDPY, F. R. C. S., three of the 
world’s greatest surgeons and highest authorities on 
Hernia: “ Complete retention of the Hernia with com- 
fort to the patient,” + “not —* to retain = rupture, 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 





for the term beginning in 1901. Both are 
Democrats. 


THE FOREIGN COMMERCE of the United 
States continues to run at high figures. April is 
usually a light month for exports, and never 
until this year has reached the $100,000,000 
mark; but this year the April 
total was nearly $119,000,000, 


but also to close the ope e and con- 
stantly that the parts are laced in he most favorable 
condition for cure.” The gleston Truss does this, 
Write for new book just published on The Cure of Rupture.” 


DR. C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 
Room 410, - = 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Morrow Coaster Brake 


Ride F0 miles 
Pedal 33. 


FITS ANY Send for booklet. 
BICYCLE Eclipse Bicycle Company, 














best makes, S11 to S20 











which was $20,000,000 more 

than the highest figures before 

recorded, and double the total 

of the corresponding month of 
* 1893. 





THe War REVENUES.— 
Among the questions which | 
will go over to the next session 
of Congress is that of the proposed reduction of 
the war revenue taxes. The House has empow- 
ered its Committee on Ways and Means to sit 
during the recess to frame a bill for this purpose. 

Tur MEAtT-INSPECTION BILL, which had 
been for some weeks under consideration in the 
German Reichstag, passed that body May 23d, by 
a majority of 40 votes. It shuts out canned 
meats and sausages; allows fresh meats to enter 
only in whole carcasses or halves, and admits 
prepared meat only when it is proved to be 
innocuous. These restrictions are directed 
chiefly against American products. 





M. J. Foster. 


THE INHERITANCE TAx.—In a group of | 
cases arising under the inheritance tax section | 
of the War Revenue Act, and in a case arising 
under the New York statute, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the tax. The national tax was 
assailed on the ground that it is a direct tax, and 
invalid because not apportioned among the states ; | 
that it is a tax on the privilege of inheritance 
which, being created by the state, cannot be 
taxed by the general government; and that it is 
not uniform, as it should be if it is an excise. 
On all these points the court found in favor of 
the government. In the New York case, the 
question arose whether the tax could be collected 
on United States bonds, which are by law 
exempt from tax; but the court 
ruled that it is a tax, not on 
the property, but on its transfer, 
and therefore valid. 

Exempt LEG@AcIEs. — At 
“ one important point, the decision 
of the court lightens the burden 
of the tax. The law exempts 
property of $10,000 or less. Some of the lower 
courts interpreted this to apply to the entire 
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PERFECTION CAKE TIN 


has removable bottom which enables 
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Kansas City, Mo.; "Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 








TOWERS OVER ALL 


in accurate timekeeping, durability and every 
quality that makes a timepiece best—the 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 
.made for over a third of a century—with an 
> output exceeding eight million perfect watches. 
Sold by Jewelers 
in cases and sizes to suit every taste. 
The World’s Standard. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Ways of a | An Elgin watch always has the 
Watch,” een free on lan “Elgin” engraved on 


the works—fully gua 
__ ELGIN NATION AL WATCH CO,, Elgin, iit, 
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Hurrah for the Glorious 4th! 


As Independence Day comes around year by year Young America 
finds a vent to its patriotism in making lots of harmless noise with re- 
volvers and blank cartridges. 
Don’t invest in an unreliable 
arm. Buy an 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammerless = 
Automatic Revolver, $5. 50. > 
Then after the racket of July 4th is over you 
will have a weapon with which to protect your home against 


the intrusion of thieves and burglars. It’s the first and 
Only perfect SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER placed on the market. 


Ask your — for it. If he hasn't it we will send the sha per pel suerte paid 
ny address in the United States on receipt of pri 


IVER sonnson "8 ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, Fuchburs, Mass. 
Send for Arms or Cycle Catalogue Free. 
Boston Headquarters, 163 Washington St. 










Established 1871. 
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estate; the Supreme Court rules that the exemp- 
tion applies to each legacy. The effect of this 
ruling will be considerably to diminish the reve- | 
nue from this source; for when large estates are | 
distributed, only those legacies | 
which are in excess of $10,000 
ic each will be required to pay 

any tax. 


Recent Dratrus.— Jonas | 
Gilman Clark, the founder of | 
Clark University, in Worcester. 
——Francis Bicknell Carpenter, 
painter of many portraits of 
men of national fame, and especially known 
by his historical picture of President Lincoln 
signing the Emancipation Proclamation, which 
hangs on the staircase of the National House of | 
Representatives.— Nathaniel P. Hill, formerly 
senator from Colorado, and a member of the 
International Monetary Commission of 1891. | 
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A WHOLE BAND FOR = CENTS. 
The Clover Mouth-Organ. 


An instrument that anybody 
-. play after a few minutes’ 
ce. No musical educa- 
Bion required. Enables you to 
lay the most exquisite music 
aginable, and perform all 
kinds of musical tricks. Sing 
= it, dance by it, march by it, 
se it wherever a tune of an 
kind is wanted. You can trill 
like a bird, imitate a church 

organ or violin or violoncello. 

e simple, easy directions 
accompanying each _ instru- 
ment are so readily understood 
and so easily followed rey it is 
simply no trouble at all to pick 
up tunes and play them with 
Diay ful any effort. A girl can 
play fully as well asa rip 

To sntroduce the Clover 
Mouth-O i 


; for 25c. asrep- 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 369 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York City. "sented or money refunded, 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS £& BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 








EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 
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Tells how to make all kinds 
nes, Photo 
Windmills, Micro- 
ectric Telegrap|is, 
nterns, 
Harps, ts from a 
to a soheoner ; also 
Balloons, Masks, Wag- 


oi Bow and Ar- 


lings, Stilts, 
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Fisting Tackle, Rabbit and 
and many others, 
je so plain that a 
Ay can easily make them. 
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New 
Companion 


Sewing 
Machine. 





Latest Ball Bearings. 

Twin Spool Holder. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 

Set Latest Attachments. 
Polished Quartered Oak Tables. 


+ 
THREE STYLES: 
No. 1, Five Drawers, $19.00. 
No. 2, priwers" $21.75. 
No. 3, ™bry'lisaa, " $23.75. 


Sd 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 

WARRANTED FOR TEN YEARS. 

THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL ALLOWED. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 


+ 


The following unsolicited testi- 
monials are but samples of 
the many we are con- 
stantly receiving: 


MIDLAND, TEX., April 10, 1900. 

“ The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
ordered of you some time since came safely 
to hand and gives entire satisfaction in 
every particular. You are doing a great 
service to the — ~ in selling such a 
machine at such a low price. I enclose 
you New York Exchange for $23.75 for 
another just like it. Your machine needs 
no recommendation from me. It recom- 
mends itself."—E. R. BRYAN. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., May 16, 1900. 

“Your sewing machine, the New Com- 
panion, has beenin almost constant use in 
my family for the lastthree years. Ithink 
that in that time we have been able to give 
it a thorough trial and can say that we 
have found it in every way satisfactory. 

“In my opinion it is equal, if not superior, 
to machines which are sold here by agents 
at $40 and $50. I have used a great many 
machines at different times, but have used 
none that were easier to run or that did 
better work. Am glad to recommend the 
New Companion to any one in need of a 

good sewing machine. It seems to me an 
extraordinary machine at the price at 
which you sell it.’"—Mrs. ERDINE PEASE. 


Oxy 
At the above prices we will deliver the 
machines FREIGHT PAID to any railroad 
freight office east of Colorado. For $3-00 
extra we will deliver the machines 
FREIGHT PAID to any railroad freight 
office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
or Montana, or to any freight office west 
of these four states. 


Send for a Full Descriptive Booklet. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Asta’s GREAT SINK-HOLES.—While Asia £ 


has the loftiest mountains in the world, it also | 


possesses the deepest and most extensive land | [ 
depressions, several of them, as is well known, | 


-inking below sea-level, so that if the ocean could 
flow into them they would be filled to the brim. | 


In the deepest parts of most of them water now | f 


stands, forming small seas. Others are destitute 
of water. Among these is the Lukchun depres- | 
sion in Central Asia, concerning which General | 


TTillo writes, in the “Proceedings of the Russian | FA 


Geographical Society,” that in places it sinks as | 
much as 400 feet below sea-level. This sink-hole | 
in the middle of the largest of the continents is 
also remarkable for its meteorological features, 
the yearly amplitudes of the barometer being 
greater than are recorded anywhere else on earth. 
In summer the temperature rises to Saharan heat, 
a record of 118° Fahrenheit having been obtained 
in July, while the air is of desert dryness. 





growing of Belgian hares for the market in 
southern California is described by Mr. O. P. 
Wolcott, in the Scientific American, as having | 
recently become an extensive industry. The 
hares are imported for 
breeding purposes from 
England and Belgium. 
A high-bred buck or doe 
hare, Mr. Wolcott says, 
will bring from $50 to $250. In the markets 
the price is about 25 cents per pound, live weight. | 
From Los Angeles shipments are now made to 
all parts of the United States. A warm climate | 
is not essential for the animals, and it is said 
they could be grown for the market in almost | 
all parts of the Union. 

A BALLOON FOR POLAR EXPLORATION.— | 
Among the equipments of the German Antarctic 
expedition, the details of which are now being 
worked out, will be a captive balloon to be em- 
ployed for reconnaissance. It will have sufficient 
lifting power to raise an observer about 1,600 feet 
into the air. It is probable that the exploring 
ship, the building of which has been begun at 
Kiel, will carry a supply of compressed hydrogen 
for inflating the balloon, and it is intended that 
there shall be enough of the gas to enable the 
balloon to make ten ascensions. The expedition 
will endeavor to establish a station on the west 
side of Victoria Land, as it is thought that an 
extensive land surface exists there. A British 
expedition is simultaneously to attack Victoria 
Land from the east side. 

SUGAR VERSUS STARVATION. — Experi- 
ments by Professor Mosso in the University of 
Genoa have shown that sugar administered after 
a period of starvation, or a long fast, restores 
vitality much more rapidly than bread does. 
The temperature of the body quickly increases 
with the administration of sugar. 

PoTsDAM’s ‘TWIN TELESCOPE.—The new 
double telescope of the Potsdam Observatory was 
recently dedicated. It consists of two very large 
telescopes arranged side by side on one fnounting. 
The larger, of 32 inches aperture and 39.4 feet 
focal length, is for photographic use ; the other, of 
20 inches aperture and 41.2 feet focal length, is 
for visual observations. The primary object of 
this telescope is to measure, with all possible 
accuracy, the velocity of stars that are appioach- 
ing or receding from the earth. 

CALIFORNIA’s TREASURES.—The Califor- 
nia Miners’ Association has recently published a 
treatise on the mineral wealth of that state which | 





brings out some facts that are not oreo 4 , 


known. Gold, of course, holds the lead, but it will 


probably surprise many to learn that the value of | y 


the quicksilver annually produced in California is 
50 per cent. greater than the value of the silver 
found there, and that even the petroleum output 
of the state exceeds the silver production in value. | 


Copper and borax rank among the important | | 


minerals of California. 

low Sink EQUALIZES TEMPERATURE. | 
It is known to everybody that silk is electrified | 
by friction. Acting upon the suggestion thus 
furnished, a French savant, Monsieur Henry, has 
made experiments which show that the electrifi- 
cation of the air enclosed in a tissue of silk 
produces a circulation of its particles which tends 
to equalize the temperature. A similar effect is 
obs ‘vable in wool, and hence the superiority of 
silk and wool for garments intended to protect 
the body against vicissitudes of climate. 

OvR Lorriest MountTAarn.—The records 
of ‘he Geological Survey in Washington establish 
the fact that the loftiest known mountain in 
North America is Mount McKinley in Alaska, | 
abs ‘' 200 miles from the shore of Cook Inlet. 
The aboriginal name of the peak is Tralega. It 
is 2 464 feet high. This is not far from the | 
elevation of Mount Chimborazo, the highest peak | 
of the Andes, and is 2,440 feet greater than that 
of Mount St. Elias, which was at one time 
beli-ved to be our loftiest mountain. 





A New CALIFORNIA InDustTRyY.— The | KN 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Have you 
Tried 


White 
Cottolene ? 


N THE manufacture of 
COTTOLENE we have 
been imbued with the 

spirit of advancement and 
improvement that character- 
izes the age, and have more 


% than kept pace with the times. 


We have succeeded to such 


) an extent in this respect that 


in WHITE COTTOLENE we 
now have a shortening and 
frying medium that is abso- 
lutely unequaled—the cooking 
fat par excellence. 
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COTTOLENE contains { 
nothing but pure, sweet and [fe 
wholesome vegetable oil, with % 


just enough selected beef suet 
added for proper consistency. 


It is, therefore, highly en- 


dorsed by the best authorities 
on cooking and household 


economy, and used by them » 


in preference to any other 


cooking fat, while the most »& 
prominent physicians and § 


food experts recommend it as 
wholesome and nutritious. 
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COTTOLENE is now sold § 
» only in sealed tin pails of 
f three sizes—small, medium 
and large—with our trade- 


marks—‘‘Cottolene’”’ and 


"‘steer’s head in cotton-plant 


wreath’’—on every pail. It 
is not genuine if sold in any 


| other way. 


Consumers should bewareof 
the many cheap and inferior 
imitations, and should always 


) ask for and insist on getting 


the genuine COTTOLENE. 
Try a pail of white pure 


COTTOLENE and be con- } 


vinced of its excellence. 


Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, 
Montreal. 


FREE—A 125-page book of se- 
lected recipes, edited by Mrs. 
Rorer, mailed to any address for 
& 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 
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It doesn’t take much 
7 room, it doesn’t cost much money, 
’ but it may prove invaluable, and worth 
many times its pone. Small frame, com- 
pact, effective and reliable. Finely finished. 
Aspectal arm/for a spectal purpose at a special price, 
and if your dealer can’t supply you, you 
$4.50, can buy of us; we will pay the express. 
Try your dealer first, please. Catalogue FREE. 


Harrington_& Kichardson_Arms Co., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 








PENDENCE AND AMERICAN 
EAGLE with STARS AND STRIPES. 


Send fifty cents in stamps for magnificent steel 
engraving of Eagle and Flag, and a facsimile of 
Declaration. An exact copy of original (now re 
tired from public view) showing signatures of 
signers. Both mounted on extra heavy carda, over 
tints, 11x14 in. Every American home and schoo! 
should have these. Sent secure by mail upon 
receipt of price. LONDONDERRY CO., Dept. B, 32 
Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ladies’ Watches 





All styles and sizes are shown 
in our Blue Book—Copy Free. 


New England Watch Company, .: 


37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
149 State St., Chicago. 
| Spreckels Bldg, San Francisco. 


BLUE BOOK 
C“"SGS:0 Cg 
BOYS and GIRLS. 














We want a bright boy or girl in every city and 


village in the U nited States to sell “True Blue.” | 


An active person can earn Fifty Cents each day 
| after school. Every hotel, laundry and private 
house uses bluing, and all naturally want the 


best. Send 10c. for sample; secure agency in | 


your town for “* True Blue ” and you will never 
| be without money in your pocket. We appoint 
one agent in a town and protect him. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 







are delicious for 
Breakfast 


While the distinctive flavor of Ralston 
Breakfast Food needs nothing added to its 
own deliciousness, the granular nature of 
Strawberries and Ralston correspond so ad- 
mirably, and the delicate flavor of each blends 
so fine, that the superior quality of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


is brought out in striking contrast to all other 
cereals. 





Ask your grocer for Ralston first; if 
he doesn't keep it, send us his name 
and receive from us a free sample. 
PURINA MILLS, 
‘* Where Purity is Paramount." 
818 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








By fastening them with pins. Neither tuck them in 
| the child’s neck to make him_uncomfortable and to 
fall constantly in his plate. Fasten thom securely 


“NAPKIN HOLDER 


| teners. Holds witha firm grip. Instantly released by 

lifting the little lever. Made with a silk cord two 
| inches long. It is easy to substitute a longer cord or an 
elastic if desired. 


Mail, 20 cents. 
THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 


Pewee Pee Pe oP PP ee 


; MUSIC 
For Every Home 


- is made possible by the Colum- 
bia Zither. Its pure, clear, 
musical tone and harmonic 
chords; its low cost and 
the fact that any one, even 
without a knowledge of 
music, can play it from the 
figure-chart music fur- 
nished with each instru- 
ment makes it a thing to 
be desired in every home. 
We sell the 


Columbia Zither 


No. 3, 2 . “— 
$6. direct if your dealer hasn’t it. 
Prices, $4 to $8. 700 extra tunes 5 cents each. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., 
150 Liverpool Street, 
Send for Catalogue. 



















START IN BUSINESS. 


ROYAL BLUING COMPANY, | 





Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent Fas- 


INus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request. } 


EABT BOSTON, MASS. € | 


| One Step | 
to Success | 


From a poor position to a 
good one without loss of time 
Hundreds of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architectural 
Draughtsmen, Electrical or Steam 
Engineers, Architects, ce 
Ch c 4 ten - 


os P 
ographers and Boo! We 
guarantee to give you a 
thorough technical educa 
tion by mail. Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 






































YCLISTS Be sure your Bicycle 
is fitted with the 

original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 
Hanger. 500,000 in use. Beware of 
infringements,“cheap” imitations,“cop 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 


guarantee, and for which you cannot 


| get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 
rience or proper facilities anc 
of poorest material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 
The Hanger is the Heart 
of your Bicycle and should 
be perfect. 
salesman may 
say to you, “This is 
as x as the 
Fa * 


uber. 
Cyclists with 
experience 
will teil 
yor the 
UBER 
















Dryer 
FOR BOTH 


BALCONY 
and YARD. 


One attaches to veranda 
or side of house. The 
other stands in socket 
in ground. More than 


100,000 
in use, pleasing everybody. 


When not in use 
fold up without re- 


moving line and 
take indoors. Send for 
Ask for them at catalogue 
Hardware Stores. and 
HILL DRYER co., prices. 


Worcester, Mass. 








For Toilet and Bath 


Saves you the money spent on 
expensive wrappers, colors and 
perfumes, and gives you some- 
thing better—absolute purity, 
Made by Swift and Company, Chicag 





Not a Chewing Gum. 


HOW TO USE IT. 
Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it a piece of the Gum, If no cavity, apply 


to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 





weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Mould be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Tenewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
he Youth’s Companion. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE TONIC OF THE WATER. 





seek a place by the water— 
either the sea itself or a lake 
of good size. This impulse is 
due, no doubt, in a measure to 
man’s desire for change, for we 
often see the reverse—those living by the water 
seeking recuperation in the hills. 

Yet there is a physical reason also for the long- 
ing for the sea; air blowing off the water possesses 
certain tonic properties which we do not find 
elsewhere. We feel this in winds coming over any 
large body of water, whether fresh or salt, but 
especially in sea-breezes. 

Part of this invigorating effect is doubtless 
attributable to the presence of ozone in increased 
proportions; for it is known that this substance 
is found in air which is in contact with water, 
especially if the surface of the water is broken by 
waves and whitecaps. This exhilarating form of 
oxygen exists also in winds blowing from the 
mountains or over pine woods, in the early morn- 
ing air while the dew is still on the grass, and in a 
brisk snow-storm; but there is something added, 
something still more bracing, in the sea-breeze. 

This tonic is comparable to that of a sea-bath, 
and is probably due to the presence of minute 
quantities of iodine and chlorine in the air. 

In Europe, where much attention is paid to the 
influence of climate on health, a careful study has 
been made of the treatment of disease by sea-air 
and sea-bathing—thalassotherapy, as it is called. 
The weak and the debilitated, and convalescents 
from acute disease, are sent to the seashore to 
gain strength; and others, who are temporarily 
run down by hard work, worry or social dissipa- 
tion, find by the sea new force for the next season’s 
drain. Delicate children, especially those of a 
scrofulous constitution, and sufferers from rickets 
are often greatly benefited by a prolonged stay at 
the seashore. 

But sufferers from actual disease, particularly 
rheumatism, various affections of the skin, heart- 
disease and kidney troubles, are usually advised 
against a sojourn at the seashore. It is those who 
simply need toning up, and who have sound organs 
to maintain the tone after it is once regained, to 
whom the invigorating air from the sea is a benefit. 


—_—_-____—_ 


THE FLAG IN MANILA SCHOOLS. 


There are at present forty-one public schools in 
the city of Manila, and they occupy thirty-six dif- 
ferent buildings. The largest building contains 
eight hundred pupils of high and common grades, 
and three good-sized houses accommodate three 
hundred children each, but the other schools 
are held in small structures, widely separated. 
Because there are so many schoolhouses and they 
are so far apart, some of our officers did a hard 
day’s work on Washington’s Birthday. 

It appears that, although the Manila children 
had learned the “salute to the flag,” which was 
originated years ago by The Companion, hardly 
any of the schools had flags. Hearing of this 
deficiency, Lafayette Post, G. A. R., of New York 
City, sent thirty-six flags to Manila, one for each 
schoolhouse. During three days, February 21st 
to 23d, these flags were raised—most of them on 
the American holiday. 

Col. John W. French of the 22d Infantry is a 
member of Lafayette Post, and properly took the 
most prominent part in the ceremonies. 
Fitzgerald of the 22d, and Mr. George P. Ander- 
son, superintendent of public instruction in Manila, 
assisted him. Mr. Anderson writes: 

“The schoolhouses were crowded with natives, 
including teachers, pupils, parents and friends, 
and many Americans came also because of their 
interest in seeing ‘Old Glory’ rise and fall for the 
first time on the Philippine breezes, over American 
public schools. 

“Upon arriving at a school, Colonel French, 
assisted by the superintendent, would make ready 
a flag for hoisting. Chaplain Fitzgerald would 
explain in Spanish the nature of the ceremony and 
read passages from the address sent by Lafayette 


It is | 


Chaplain | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Post, closing by reading the ‘donating act’ in 
English. 

“Then a native or Spanish teacher would read 
| the ‘donating act’ in Spanish. At the words, ‘Se 
| sube la bandera’ (Raise the flag), Colonel French 
| would himself send the banner aloft and make it 
| fast. In many schools, as the flag rose, the chil- 
| dren, rising to salute it, would break forth in 
| most excellent singing in English of ‘The Star- 

Spangled Banner,’ or ‘America.’ 

“Many English recitations were well rendered 
at these Washington's Birthday exercises, so 
| fittingly prefaced by the raising of the flag. But 
| the most interesting feature of the day was that 
universally the natives, mestizos and Spaniards, 
| joined enthusiastically in the ceremonies, and 
| seemed as much pleased to see this emblem of 
American protection raised as the Americans 
themselves.” 


BE y 
Letter. All post- | 


} 
FRIGHTENING A BURGLAR. 
| A man on the South Side, says the Philadelphia 
| Times, was alone in the house one night, his family 
being away. Hearing a noise, and thinking he 
might have left the dog in the dining-room, he 
ventured down-stairs, thinly clad and defenceless. 


The disturbance was not made by a dog, but by 
a big, ugly-looking burglar, who regen the 
appearance of the white-robed visitor ahd started 
to choke him into subjection. The astonished 

| householder saw that a physical encounter would 
| result badly for himself, and darted back into the 
hall for some weapon. 
| The only thing in sight was a basketful of incan- 
| descent bulb-lights, which he had brought home 
| the night before. Instinctively he seized one of 
| these and hurled it in the direction of the enemy. 
| His aim was so bad that the bulb struck the door- 
| frame, and broke with a bang that in the stillness 
| of the night sounded like the explosion of a young 
| lyddite shell. 

| The result was surprising. The burglar, no 

| doubt thinking the thing was a hand grenade and 
that more were coming, fled in all haste, followed 

| by a volley of pping incandescents, which 
smashed against the walls or the furniture with a 
noise that sounded deadly. 


HE natural impulse of almost every one | 
who lives inland, when the thought of | 
vacation comes to him, is to) 


RESCUING A KITTEN. 


A well-known Boston architect has a tender 
spot in his heart, and once spent several hours 
devising a way to rescue a kitten which had fallen 
into one of the ventilating flues in the walls of an 


| apartment in the post-office building. The kitten | 


| had been imprisoned several days without food 
or water. The flue was forty feet in depth. A 


Boston newspaper tells the story. 


Notice of the affair was brought to the architect 
late of a Saturday afternoon. The cries of the 
| kitten could be faintly heard, and the would-be 
| rescuer at first thought he would cut through the 
| marble facing of the apartment in which the flue 
| was located. Fortunately some one suggested 
| that perhaps the prisoner would seize the end of a 
| line if it were weighted with something bulky and 
| readily laid hold upon. 
| The experiment was tried, and strange to say, 
the noaly starved creature almost instantly took 
| fast hold with its claws. The rope was ve 
carefully and slowly drawn up, and the kitten wi 
| it. She was very weak, but warm milk, adminis- 
| tered at intervals, soon restored her. 
o 
| 


| 


ONE OF THE MAC’S. 


The London Outlook revives a true story of the 
| provost of Kirkcaldy, who is evidently not a purist 
| in the use of language. He had been laughed at 
| for pronouncing “antipodes” as if it rhymed with 
“modes,” and resolved in future to be on his 


|_ Sir William Harcourt, accompanied by Mr. L. 
| V. Harcourt, was honoring the burgh with his 

presence, and the wt ay had to discuss with his 
| guests the lamen bly unsanitary state of the 


place. 
| “And you know, sir,” said he, “you know how 
| much my nowadays think of mac-ro-bes!”’ 
| Again and again did he dwell on the mystic 
name, until Mr. Harcourt was moved to ask: 
| “About these mac-ro-bes, Mr. Provost. Are 
| they a local clan?” 


| 
| 
| 


TURKISH TIME. 


A recent visitor to Constantinople reports one 
custom of the Turks which causes a vast deal of 
trouble and confusion. 


This is the Turkish system of reckoning time. 
A Turk holds that the day — exactly at 
sunset; at that time he sets his clocks and 
watches at the hour of twelve. 
| As the sun has the same habits in presiding over 
| Turkey that he exercises with regard to other 
localities, it may easily be seen that this system 
of —* time necessitates setting the clocks 
every day. 

lt appears that a watch which could run for 
weeks without — 9 losing a minute would 
be of no special value to a Turk. 


SHIRT-WAISTS IN AFRICA. 


Helen Caddick, one of the few white women who 
have ventured into the heart of Africa, has recently 
| written about her trip from Zambesi to the great 
lakes—a trip for pleasure. 


The cotton blouses or waists which she wore 
| were washed and “ironed” by her native “boy,” 
| and the process was extraordinary. 
| The laund an first spread a mat on the 
| ground. Next the clothes to be “ironed” were 

peeee on it and smoothed out as well as possible. 
hen, placing a towel or some large cloth over the 
| garment, he rubbed his feet back and forth over it 
| until he thought it was smooth enough. 





HIS LAST WITTICISM. 


Of the late Doctor Poor, a missionary in Ceylon, 
aman of pleasant humor, the New York Observer 
| tells this anecdote: 


During one of the periodical epidemics of 
| cholera which swept Ceylon, Doctor Poor was 
| violently attacked. A messenger was at once 
dispatched for Samuel F. Green, M. D., a medical 
missionary residing about five miles away. When 
Doctor Green came into the room, Doctor Poor 
exclaimed: 
| “Well, this is a bad prospect! 
patient and a Green doctor.” 
This was his last witticism. 





Here is a Poor 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv, 








UMMER soups are 
better when not 
made from meat 
stock, as they 
warm the stomach 
—one purpose of 
soup — without 
heating the blood. 
A delicious and 
simple soup can be 
made this way :— 
One can Kornlet; 
heat to boiling 

point one quart rich milk, add corn- 
let, season with salt, pepper and a 
little butter, thicken with one table- 
| Spoon corn starch wet in a little cold 
|milk; let it come to a boil; beat 
one egg light and mix gradually 
with the soup. 








Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his address 
and yours and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O. 








ong the many sicknesses which 


BABIES 


are continually troubled with 


DIARRHGEA 


is most to be feared.—THEN more than 
ever, the MERITS of 
THE STANDARD PREPARED FOOD 


Imperial Granum 


are thoroughly appreciated 
IMPERIAL GRANUIS1 is intended for well babies 
as well as sick ones. 
If you have a baby, you should have our booklet ; it is free. 
THE IMPERIAL GRANUM 0O., Drawer Y, New Haven, Ct. 
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$4. Canfield Coaster Brake, 


Greatest bicycle improvement 
since the pneumatic tire. Insures 
safe coasting, saves labor. Screws 
on to the hub in place of regular 
sprocket. It is the simplest, 
neatest, strongest and most 
efficient. Best inside. Best 
outside. Fits any hub. Any one 
can apply it. Booklet free. 
CANFIELD BRAKE CoO., 

x 867, - Corning, N. Y. 













Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 


BICYCLES. 


Silent-running as 
the night and beau- 
tiful as the day, these 
wheels bear out the 
famous Crescent 
name. o 


All that is of real 
advantage tothe rider S 
and worthy of Cres- 
cent reputation is 
combined in this mod- 
el. They sell for 








for $35, and is perfect 
in every detail. 

Model 52 costs $26. 
A wheel of solid value 
within reach of every one. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
a 
THE CRESCENT 
BICYCLE, 


601 Wells 8t., 
36 Warren 8t., 


Chicago. 
Rew York. 























RuBIFOAM ! 


of soundness to both teeth and 
gums, leaves a delicious taste 
and a delicately fragrant breath. 
You hear of it everywhere. It 
appeals to your sense and senses. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 








OW the five senses all delight in 
It makes beauti- 
ful teeth to look upon, gives a feeling 


SAMPLE VIAL for 2 cents in stamps. 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
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Whittier’s Sense of Humor. 
Illustrated by Verses Never Before in Print. 


Most men who have made a mark on the liter- 
ature or polities of their age have come to be 
known, in their own times and in future years, 
by certain characteristics which by no means 
give a full idea of their personality. In the 
popular mind there has been built up for Whit- 
tier a reputation for extreme seriousness, and 
even severity. To be sure, some of the poems 
in his collected works have witty and even merry 


lines, but they usually have a grave purpose. | 





JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The real fun and frolic of his nature were known 
only to those privileged with his intimacy. 

In his home, and among near friends, he 
revealed a charming readiness to engage in lively 
and frolicsome conversation. He was eminently 
social in his ways, enjoying the gossip and small 
talk of his family and the neighborhood. His 
shyness in public and semi-public gatherings, of 
which so much has been said, arose from no lack 
of readiness or disinclination to bear his full part 
in social intercourse. It was almost solely due 
to the slight deafness which put him at disad- 
vantage in a mixed company. 

No one enjoyed a good story or an amusing 
situation more heartily than he. He never 
laughed aloud, but a merrier face, or an eye 
that twinkled with livelier glee, is not often seen. 

In railway cars and in hotels, his companion 
was sure to get a nudge of his elbow if anything 
amusing in dress or manners came under his 
observation. He often expressed the opinion 
that the faculty of seeing the humorous side of 
things is a blessing to be thankful for, and he 
hada pity for that class of philanthropists who 
cannot find a laugh in the midst of the miseries 
they would alleviate. 

In the ode in memory of his friend, Charles 
Sumner, he says: 

No sense of humor dropped its oil 
On the hard ways his purpose went; 


Small play of fancy lightened toil ; | 
He spake alone the thing he meant. 





Whittier said this not in praise, but in pity, for 
his friend. As for himself, he rejoiced that his 
toil was lightened: and his hardest ways lubri- 
cated by the play of fancy. 

“I like,” he wrote to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
“the wise Chinese proverb: ‘You cannot prevent 
the birds of sadness from flying over your head, 
but you may prevent them from stopping to 
build their nests in your hair.’ ” 

I have heard old members of the Society of 
Friends, who knew him in his young manhood, 
say that he was considered in those days a rather 
Ray young Quaker; and I can well believe that 
before he assumed the burden of his life mission, 
at the axe of twenty-six, and before the breaking 
down of his health, his most noticeable charac- 
teristic was buoyancy of spirit. Hard work 
and continuous illness did not suffice to quench 
this liveliness. He showed it to the last years | 
of his life, and it was the delight of all who | 
entered the inner circle of his friendship. 

Many of the early agitators in the anti-slavery | 
use, eloquent and cultured men and women, | 

Kk quite seriously the social ostracism and the | 
occasional mobbings they received, and were. | 
disposed to pose as martyrs. Whittier’s attitude 
a this company was always one of jolly com- | 
Tadeship and good cheer. Funny incidents were | 
“onstantly occurring, even when the abolitionists 
were on the ragged edge of tragedy. For these | 
amusing titbits Whittier was on the watch. | 

them send us to Coventry,” he said. “We)| 
Set about making Coventry a pleasant and 
even jolly abiding-place.”” 
18 humor often found expression in verse 





| 
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meant only for the occasion that elicited it, and | 309 


| some of his most frolicsome poems were written 
when an octogenarian. I have before me many 
| specimens of this kind of work, or rather play, 
none of which has been in print. Two of these 
I will give in illustration of what has been said. 
More than thirty years ago a division of the 
| Sons of Temperance was organized in Amesbury, 
| and Whittier’s niece, one of his household, joined 
| it. One of the literary exercises of this division 
| was the occasional reading of a paper edited by 
members in turn. When his niece’s turn came, 
she asked her uncle to contribute something. 
| Mr. Whittier had often complained to his niece, 
in a laughing way, in regard to the late hours 
| kept by the division, and had threatened to lock 
| her out. This accounts for the tone of the poem, 
| which is certainly remarkable for a contribution 
to a temperance festival by one of the oldest 
friends of the cause. The audience for which 
these lines were intended were all neighbors 
and friends of the poet, well aware of his 
capacity for unbending upon occasion. 


THE DIVISION. 
“Dogs take it! Still the girls are out,” 
Said Muggins, bedward groping, 
“ *Tis twelve o’clock, or thereabout, 
And all the doors are open! 
I'll lock the doors another night, 
And give to none admission ; 
Better to be abed and tight 
Than sober at Division!” 


Next night at ten o’clock, or more 
Or less, by Muggins’s guessing, 

He went to lock the outside door 
And lo! the key was missing. 

He muttered, scratched his head, and quick 
He came to this decision : 

“Here’s something new in ’rithmetic, 
Subtraction by Division! 


“And then,” said he, “it puzzles me, 
I cannot get the right on’t, 

Why temperance talk and whiskey spree 
Alike should make a night on't. 

D’ye give it up?” In Muggins’s voice 
Was something like derision 

“It’s just because between the boys 
And girls there’s no Division!” 


From her home in a neighboring town, Gail 
Hamilton used occasionally to come to Ames- 
bury, and her breezy visits were much prized 
by Whittier. When she was in a merry 
mood, her letters to him and her éalks with 
him were as disconnected in theme and as 
saucy in tone as the song of a*bobolink. But 
occasionally they had battles royal, and then 
she could sting like a hornet, as she has said 
of herself. Here is a note of invitation to 

a wedding she sent to Whittier from Hamilton: 

Come over tomy wedding next Tuesday, in the 
noon train. If you insist upon it you may go home 
at four. Now you won’t have a chance to go toa 
wedding in this house every day, and you better 
come. You do not need a new train dress, and I 
ean supply you with laces, and you just put on 
your pink coat and green gloves and your red 
boots, and say no more about it, but come—there’s 
a dear—and surprise me for once in your life by 
doing what I ask you. P.S. The victims are my 
niece and Dr. D. , of Newburyport. 


Whittier did not array himself in the garments 





she suggested, and indeed, did not go at all—but 


sent this poem, in which at the start he affects to 
believe that she herself is to be married, and that 
it would be too much for his peace of mind to 
assist at the ceremony by which she would be 
lost to him: 

TO GAIL HAMILTON. 


“Come to my wedding,” the missive runs, 
“Come hither and list to the holy vows; 
If you miss this chance, you will wait full long 
To see another at Gaila House!” 


Her wedding! What can the woman expect ? 

Does she think her friends can be jolly and glad ? 
Is it only the child who sighs and grieves 

For the loss of something he never had ? 


Yet I say to myself, “Is it strange that she 
Should choose the way that we know is good ?” 
What right have we to grumble and whine 
In a pitiful dog-in-the-manger mood ? 


What boots it to maunder with “if” and “perhaps,” 
And “it might have been,” when we know it 
wouldn’t ? 
If she had been willing (a vain surmise), 
It is ten to one that Barkis wouldn’t! 


’Twas pleasant to think (if it was a dream 
That our loving h her need supplied; 
Humbler and sadder, if wiser, we wake, 
To feel her life from our lives glide. 


Let her go; God bless her! I fling for luck 
My old shoe after her—stay, what’s this? 

Is italla mistake? The letter reads, 

“My niece, you must know, is the happy miss.” 


All’s right! To grind out a song of cheer 
I set to the crank my ancient muse. 
Will somebody kiss that bride for me ? 
I fling with my blessing, both boots and shoes! 





To the lucky bridegroom I ery, “All hail!” 
He is sure of having, let come what may, 
The sage advice of the wisest aunt 
That ever her fair charge gave away. 


The Hamilton bell, if bell there be, 
Methinks is ringing its merriest peal ; 

And, shades of John Calvin! I seem to see 
The hostess treading the wedding reel! 


The yearsare many, the years are long, 
My dreams are over, my songs are sung; 

But out of a heart that has not grown old 
I bid Godspeed to the fair and young. 


All joy go with them, from year to year; 
Never by me shall their pledge be blamed | 
Of the perfect love that has cast out fear, 


And the beautiful hope that is not ashamed! 

The serious finishing touch to this merry epi- | 
thalamium is in the best vein of the venerable | 
poet, and I doubt not will redeem the poem from | 
the utter condemnation of sober-minded readers, | 
who may not like to think of the saintly Quaker | 
as given to frivolity. On the whole, however, I | 
think there are few of the lovers of Whittier’s | 
verse who, if they are surprised, will not also be | 
pleased to become acquainted with one of his 
methods of recreation. 

SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
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Miss BLOoD, 131 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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for the face, chapped hands, ete., we will 
send one full size box free to every request. 
John H. Ryder, Mfr., 2938 Wash. St., Boston. 
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oo suggesting lines of work for old 
and young reguiring little or no 
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WITH CHAPIN & ADAMS was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
— MAUDE E. Foss, EVERETT. 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


Want Fireworks for 4th ? 


You can get a big Firework 
Display and big box of Crack- 
ers, also American Flag 4x6 
feet, for selling 12 Bottles of 


Trilby Shoe Polish, or Mam- 
moth Display for 40 Bottles, 
Send for List and Lobster Pin 
at once, FREE. Goodrich Polish 


Write to BURDETT > 
Mfg. Co., 134Y SummerS8t., Boston. 
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Sure Death to Bugs. 
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Danforth Chem. Co., Box 

806, Leominster, Mass. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. 
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“T would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.” —B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 
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Our Gift Watches. 


This year “The Youth’s Companion” 
offers a gift of either a Waltham or Elgin 
Watch to each of its subscribers who 
sends us six new subscriptions between 
October 26, 1899, and July 1; 1900. One 
of these Watches, either ladies’ or gentle- 
men’s style, will be given as a token of 
our good-will, IN ADDITION to the 
regular premium offered for each of the 
six new subscriptions. This special 








# Offer Closes July 1. 

sc Subscribers should therefore complete 

So their list of six new subscriptions on or 

59 before June 30, 1900. 

CT. A copy of our last Premium List, giv- 

Sag ing full particulars of this Offer, sent 

on free upon application. 

: PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. Pa" 
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IV. THE YOUTH'’S 





THE 


New Arnold 


Rubber Heel 


Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


*“ Nice to Have in the House.” 


is a whole heel and consequently 

ives you whole comfort anda per- 
fect heel. Don’t buy simply a rubber 
lift that pretends to bea heel. When 
you buy a “New Arnold” you get 
what you pay for. 


We put up Gor- 
ton’s Prepared Fish 
Balls and Gorton’s 
Fish Cake. 

The Fish Balls are prepared, all ready 
to heat and serve. They cost 10 cents per 
can, and there are six Fish Balls in each 
can. 
The Fish Cake is the best George’s Cod, 
absolutely without bones. It comes in 
one-pound packages. 

Gorton’s Fish Foods are the best. 

All good grocers 


sell them. 
Insist on having —_ 
Gorton’s. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 














Your dealer can supply you, or of us by mail, 35c. 


C. S. PIERCE, Mfr., Brockton, Mass. 
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Vdahew 


545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Celebrated for their Artistic Shapes, Delicate Flavors, 
Purity of Quality. 
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The following are well-known brands: 


SALADA, TETLEYS. 




















Range 


possesses every good 
quality known to 


Makers or Bakers. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


























ft Camping Tents. 


HE demand for healthy outdoor recreation and the ever- 
widening interest in athletic sports makes camp life one of 
the most enjoyable features of the summer season. It brings 
a new lease of life to those who are in search of health and 
rest, and the care-worn forget their anxieties after a brief 
sojourn in the summer playground of Nature. This season 





‘many of these white tents will be pitched throughout the 
forests and along the seashores, as both are equally adapted 
to camp life. 

The following Tents are of Standard Drill, made in a thorough manner. 


They are supplied with poles and pins, and sent by express or 
freight, charges paid by the receiver. 








Length and Height of Height of Price of Price of 
Breadth, Tent. Wall. Tent. Fly. 
6x 6 6 feet. 3 feet $ 4.00 > 1.95 
Rs SE Pays = 5-25 2.00 
7x 9% ee Bi 6.25 2.75 * 
94x 9% 9% “* i 9.50 3-50 
10 xiI2 9% * as 11.00 4.50 
12 xI5 9% * 2 13.00 - 5-75 
14 x17 10% “ 4:4 16.00 7.75 
14 x20 12% * 6G: 25.00 — 








PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
































Complete Fishing Outfit. 


HIS Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet 
long, with double ferrules, reel bands and ring guides ; 
1 Brass Reel; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with 
Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout Flies; 






































2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 1 Box Split 
Shot Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; | 
Line, 50 feet long; 1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. The 
whole comprises a good and complete Outfit. 











Given only to Companion subscribers for obtaining one 
new subscription and 30 cents for postage and packing. 


* 
Price $1.00, 
Postage and Packing 30 Cents Extra. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 











